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OLD RYERSON 


CHAPTER I 


RYERSON STANDS BY THE RECTOR 


*“O you lout!’ 

This epithet was hurled at a big, clumsy boy 
in a room in the second corridor of Chesterton 
School. A pitcher, which had slipped from his 
hands and broken with a crash, was sending the 
flood of its contents over the fioor. 

““Mop it up, you idiot, before it soaks through!’’ 
Suiting the action to the word, his livelier room- 
mate seized a towel and put his words into imme- 
diate effect. 

The youth who had dropped the pitcher was 
Thomas Eugene Ryerson, born some fourteen years 
before ina small town not far from Albany. He 
was the third child of his parents, and had two 
sisters, one two years older and one a year older 


than himself, and a younger brother of twelve. It 
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was a strange thing that every one of the children 
except Thomas Eugene was unusually quick, both 
of mind and of body. The father was a very suc- 
cessful architect—keen, alert, and active. The 
other three children resembled him, while Thomas 
Eugene was like his mother, more phlegmatic, 
slow, and placid. 

But the unchanging ‘‘Stupid!’’ of his sisters was 
wearing dully into his consciousness before he left 
for Chesterton. For something like two years 
Thomas Eugene Ryerson had been wondering what 
was the matter with him, and why he was so slow 
and stupid. The constant gibes of every one save 
his mother, though apparently making no impres- 
sion for the moment, had begun to strike home. 
He looked more overgrown.every month, and this 
added to his slow awkwardness. In fact, the boy 
was more than glad to get away from home to 
school, hoping that things there would be different. 

He had been in school only a month when the 
incident occurred which is described above. The 
quick expression of his chum and its aptness 
showed poor Ryerson only too clearly that he was 
just the same lubberly figure that had been the 
butt of the family, and that he was gradually com- 


ing to be the joke of the school. 
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During that year at school he did his best. He 
worked at all the forms of sport, trying each in its 
turn, but sooner or later he was always ‘“‘fired’’ 
by the captain. And long before the end of the 
term, the hope that things would be different at 
the school had left him; he had made up his mind 
that there was surely ‘‘something the matter with 
him,’’ and that, whatever it was, it ‘‘could not be 
cured but must be endured,’’ as he quoted to 
himself. 

When his last hope of doing anything like other 
boys had failed with his attempting to make the 
track team by putting the shot, Ryerson settled 
down to unusual and increased attention to his 
studies, as a sort of solace for his failure to ‘‘make 
good’”’ in athletics. Luckily for him, his physique 
was such that he could stand this close application, 
which would have injured the health of other boys. 
Then, too, the discipline of the school enforced a 
certain amount of exercise, and this he could not 
avoid. But thus it was that Ryerson came to be 
known as ‘‘the dig’’ or ‘‘the grind.’’ The other 
boys in the school became no more familiar with 
him, until, by the time he had reached his last 
year at school, there were few who knew him, and 


none who understood him. 
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It was in this last year that a great blow befell 
the school, from which it did not recover for a 
year or more. It was February, and one or two 
of the smaller boys had begun to complain of sore 
throat. The physician, upon examination, looked 
grave, and was closeted with the rector for some 
time. Nobody knew who said it first, but pres- 
ently it was buzzed about among some of the older 
boys that diphtheria had broken out. At eleven 
o’clock that morning, the rector called the school 
together and notified the boys that, while they 
were not certain that it was diphtheria, the cases 
seemed suspicious, and it had been thought best to 
close the school for a short time. 

Perhaps it would not be fair to say that the boys 
rejoiced; but the average youth of that age is 
always ready for a change of any kind. There 
were no very long faces when the boys were pack- 
ing up. 

Charles Atherton, Ryerson’s chum, had stuck to 
“‘the lout’’ ever since the time he first came up 
to school, and probably knew him better than 
any one else. Charles’s deep affection for him 
could not be uprooted by any amount of clumsi- 
ness, but it did not cause him to spare Ryerson’s 
feelings. 
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‘“‘What train are you going on, Tom?” said 
Charles, as he commenced to throw his things into 
his bag. 

“T don’t think I shall go home,’’ Ryerson an- 
swered. 

‘What! What!’’ said Charlie. 

*“No. I think I will stay here, and see if I can 
help out.”’ 

‘‘Help out? What do you mean?”’ 

“Oh, I mean that it is pretty tough on Mr. 
Hamilton.’’ He was naming the rector. 

“‘Yes—but your people won’t let you stay with 
this diphtheria here.’’ 

“‘T thought of that,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘I hope 
they will, just the same.”’ 

“Well, there is danger for you, too, 
Charlie. ‘‘You know it is terribly catching.”’ 

‘‘Well, somebody has to take a chance,”’ 
Ryerson. 

“‘Yes, but the nurses are paid to do it,’’ returned 
the practical Charlie. 

“T think I will hang around, just the same,”’ 
said Ryerson. 

“You are all kinds of an idiot,”’ said Charlie, 
and went on with his packing. 

Presently, Ryerson went down to the rector’s 
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study. He knocked, and in response to Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s ‘‘Come in!’’ he opened the door. He could 
not help noticing how tired and worn Mr. Hamil- 
ton looked from the strain of the last few hours. 
The rector loved every boy in the school, as the 
boys cared for him, and he had never in his 
experience faced anything as serious as this. 
Measles, mumps, and like things had at times 
caused breaks in the routine of the school, but 
here was something more alarming. , 

‘‘Ah, Ryerson,’’ he said, ‘‘what can I do for 
you?’’ 

‘‘T have been thinking it over, Mr. Hamilton,”’ 
the boy said, ‘‘and I do not think I will go home, 
if you don’t mind.”’ 

‘‘But, Ryerson, the school is dismissed for a 
short vacation.’’ 

“Yes, I know, but I’d just as soon not go home, 
and I thought perhaps I could be of some help 
here.’’ 

“Oh, that’s very good of you, my dear boy, but 
I could not think of having you stay, and risk ex- 
posure. ”’ 

“But I think I have risked all the exposure 
there is now, and I might just as well stay on,’’ 
returned Ryerson, his bearing settling into the 
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doggedness which was so characteristic of him, : 
and. which was usually called stupidity by his 
schoolmates. 

“It is very good of you, indeed, and I appreci- 
ate it, Ryerson; but I don’t see how I could per- 
mit it.’’ 

‘‘Well, I have sent a telegram home,’’ said Ryer- 
son, ‘‘and if they tell me I can stay, you will let 
me, won’t you, sir?’’ 

‘“‘Why, of course, if your parents fully under- 
stand conditions, and consent, I will let you stay, 
and be mighty glad of your help, too,’’ the rector 
conceded, for he had seen a side of Ryerson that 
several of the boys had failed to grasp, and he 
knew how valuable the boy’s assistance would 
be to him. 

Sure enough, by three o’clock the telegram from 
Ryerson’s father had come, giving his consent to 
Tom’s staying. 

Tom did not seem to care much either way, at 
least as far as outward signs showed; but when, 
at about five o’clock in the afternoon all the boys 
had gone, and the old school was quiet with the 
stillness of vacation, Tom, sitting with the rector 
in his study, said, ‘‘I am glad my father decided 


I could stay.’”’ 
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“‘Yes, so am I,’’ said the rector. ‘‘It is going to 
be a great help to me, but I do not feel quite right 
about it.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I’ll be all 
right.’’ 

‘“‘T wonder how your mother came to consent to 
your staying.”’ 

‘Oh, she didn’t,’’ said Ryerson. 

“‘What!’’ said the rector. 

“T did not telegraph her; I telegraphed my 
father at his down-town office.”’ 

““Yes, but of course he would let your mother 
know?’’ 

“‘T’m not so sure about that,’’ said Ryerson. 
‘“‘The governor and the girls would not be too 
keen on taking chances, and I don’t believe they 
would let my mother know until it was too late to 
do anything. That’s what I banked on.”’ 

“*T don’t quite understand,’’ said the rector. 

“‘Oh, it’s all right,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘She will 
be game enough, when it comes to the pinch.”’ 

Tom bade the rector good night soon after that. 
The next morning the rector was called to the tel- 
ephone. 

“‘This is Mrs. Ryerson,’’ came the statement. 
“‘T am here at the hotel. I started last night, so 
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as to get here this morning. I should like to come 
up and see you, or meet you somewhere, if the 
school is quarantined. If I cannot see you or my 
son, I should like to see the doctor.’’ 

Soon it was arranged that the doctor, who was 
calling at the school then, should see Mrs. Ryer- 
son at the hotel, and report to the rector and Tom. 
When noon came,.Tom seized upon him eagerly. 
‘Well, what did mother say?’’ 

“‘She said, young man, that if she had received 
the message, instead of your father, you would not 
have been permitted to stay; but she recognizes 
the fact that you have made it impossible now to 
come away, and she made me promise that at the 
first symptom of anything alarming about you I 
would telegraph her; otherwise, she proposed to 
stay at the hotel until these cases were over, and 
the quarantine taken off the school.’’ 

“That’s like my mother. She may not start 
early, but nobody can stop her when she does get 
started. I would like to see her.’’ 

“‘Well, you cannot, having been exposed now. 
All you can do is to telephone. I told her you 
weuld call her up between twelve and one.’’ 

So Tom and his mother had a good talk over the 
telephone that noon. 
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Within forty-eight hours, one of the boys devel- 
oped most alarming symptoms, and both Tom and 
the rector were up all night, helping the doctor 
and nurses. There was some temporary relief in 
the morning, and Tom got a good deal of sleep 
during the day. The next evening, the boy was 
worse again, and Tom soon knew from the nurses’ 
words, that there was little hope. Before morn- 
ing the boy died, and Tom had his first realizing 
sense of this kind of personal loss. Just before 
daybreak, as Tom was passing along the corridor 
on an errand for the doctor, he heard one of the 
nurses speak his name, and stopped almost uncon- 
sciously, thinking perhaps they wanted him. Be- 
fore he knew it, he was listening to what she was 
telling another nurse. 

“‘Yes, it was Ryerson, the boy who is staying.’’ 

“‘Do you know what the poor little fellow who 
died was talking about all last night?’’ she contin- 
ued, speaking to the other nurse. 

‘‘No, but I could hear him.’’ 

‘*Somehow or other, he found out that this boy 
Ryerson was staying to help, and it made a great 
impression on him. He wasn’t quite conscious all 
the time, but when he was he would say what a 


fine thing he thought it was; and then, when he 
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began to wander, he was repeating remorsefully 
how he and some of the other boys had made fun 
of Ryerson when he tried for the nine.’’ 

Ryerson heard and walked on; but his eyes 
were full of tears as he remembered how this par- 
ticular ‘‘kid’’ had been much more decent to him 
than many of the others, and he realized that this 
tormenting ‘‘fun’’ was only boyish thoughtless- 
ness. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RECTOR’S REMINISCENCES 


THERE were left at the school now only four 
boys who were quite ill, and three others who had 
roomed with these, and so had been exposed. One 
of the two exposed boys had begun to develop symp- 
toms of the disease, but, thanks to the aid of anti- 
toxin, there were no more fatalities, and Tom 
himself never had a trace of trouble. It was a 
hard, trying experience for the rector, and Tom 
proved a great help to him through it all. 

The time of quarantine soon passed, and the 
boys returned to work once more; but the rector 
never forgot the kindly support of Tom Ryerson 
through those days, and Tom kept the memory of 
his closer companionship with the older man. He 
had talked once or twice about his failure in all 
the ordinary activities of the school. The rector 
had sympathized with him, but had advanced the 
theory, which in Ryerson’s case was largely cor- 
rect, that the real cause of the lack of co-ordina- 


tion between his mind and his muscles was too 
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rapid growth. As he matured, he would find him- 
self acquiring the knack of doing things more rap- 
idly. Tom, though he was glad to have this the- 
ory as a consolation, realized just the same that 
the trouble was something more than this and that 
it would always be very hard for him to learn to 
perform any action that required quick and pre- 
cise muscular movement, unless some remarkable 
change took place in him. But, as he said to him- 
self, he could still look forward to a try, at any 
rate. 

Tom was now eighteen, and one of the biggest 
boys in the school; but he was just the same awk- 
ward, lumbering individual that he had been when 
Charlie first called him a lout for dropping the 
pitcher. He had made remarkable progress in his 
studies, ranking with boys who had graduated 
from the school with the highest standing; but, as 
Tom himself put it, there were not more than 
three or four boys in the whole school who called 
him ‘‘Tom.’’ The rest all knew him as ‘‘Old 
Ryerson, the dig.’’ 

*‘But,’’ said the rector, to whom Ryerson was 
telling this, on the eve of his departure, ‘‘ You 
will change all that when you go down to Yale.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Hamilton,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I left home to 
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come to school, because I was nothing but an old 
stupid in the family, and they were always com- 
plaining of it; and I found that I was just the 
same old stupid in everything here, except study, 
and you can’t fool me into the belief that I am 
going to be anything else when I go down to New 
Haven.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, you are,’’ said the rector, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘It willall work out down there; you’ll see 
if it doesn’t. Besides, think what you have done 
in your studies, and what you are going to do.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I do think about that; 
but I do want to know more about other things; I 
want to know the men of my class, and I want to 
get some of the benefit of the work that is outside 
the class-room.’’ 

“‘T know, I know,’’ said the rector, sympathiz- 
ingly, ‘‘and you will, too. I am sure of it. Re- 
member, my boy, I shall never forget your stick- 
ing to me at the time of the sickness here.’’ 

“‘It helped me more than it did you,”’ replied 
Tom, feelingly. 

“Come up to my room before you turn in to- 
night. I’d like a little talk with you,’’ said the 
rector, stirred by some strong sympathetic feeling 
for the boy before him. 
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**1’d like to, and surely will,’’ returned Tom. 

The rector’s room was a cozy one, and, although 
it may have had fears for some boys, owing to 
sessions they had had there, it had none of these 
for Ryerson. He had always, particularly since 
the time when he stayed at the school when there 
was diphtheria there, seemed to enjoy the special 
sympathy of the rector, and it was always a pleas- 
ure to go there. This time they sat long into the 
night, the rector telling him stories of his own 
experiences at New Haven. First, of how he felt 
when he went down as a freshman; then of his 
difficulties and experiences of the sophomore year. 
Soon he began to lose himself in these reminis- 
cences, and almost to forget that the boy before 
him was not an old class-mate. As he drifted 
along, Ryerson drank in the stories with the eager 
interest of a boy with his life yet to be lived, with 
all these things still before him. ‘‘What was the 
riot you mentioned a few minutes ago,’’ he que- 
ried, ‘‘when you said the whole college was going 
to fight the Masons?’’ 

“‘Tt wasn’t the Masons. It was the Odd Fellows. 
That was the most serious escapade we had; or, 
rather, the one which at one time looked as though 


it would result most seriously. In our days, you 
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must remember, the old fence stood on the corner 
of Chapel and College Streets, where Osborne Hall 
is now, and the men used to get together on that 
corner at all hours of the day and night. In fact, 
T don’t think any blow was harder for our class 
to bear than the thought that the fence was to go. 
“‘T think it was through rather poor judgment 
that a parade of Odd Fellows came to be reviewed 
in front of the New Haven House, right on the 
corner. Such things always seemed like tempting 
Providence; and it certainly proved so, in this case. 
There was a good crowd of men on the fence 
when the Odd Fellows lined up, facing the New 
Haven House, and extending up above the College 
Street crossing, nearly to the end of Old South. 
Their backs were turned toward the fence and the 
college buildings, and their officers were in front, 
between them and the other side of the street. 
Whenever an officer attempted to give a command, 
the crowd on the fence would yell so that his 
words were drowned. You can imagine the effect 
upon the men. In fact, it became more and more 
ridiculous, as the Odd Fellows became more irri- 
tated, and the crowd laughed only the louder. 
“Just at this time, it chanced that a coal cart 


was driven up Chapel Street, behind the ranks of 
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the Odd Fellows, and between them and the crowd 
assembled on the fence. The driver was seated 
up in front on his load of coal, and as he came 
into view, between the troops and the fence, he 
misunderstood some of the jeering*for a direct in- 
sult to him, and suddenly he cut with his whip 
across the faces of some of our boys in the front 
row. In just about two seconds, half-a-dozen stu- 
dents had jumped up on his load and pitched him 
into the street, and were throwing the coal at 
him. This diversion caused some of the Odd 
Fellows to turn, and they thought that the coal 
was being hurled at them. 

“‘There was one old Patriarch, named Richard, 
who determined to be revenged. He got several 
others to follow him, and they made a rush with 
drawn swords at the students. We retreated very 
quickly at first. But I doubt very much if the 
swords would have stood much; for, as some of 
the boys drew back, others who had canes came 
forward and began to hit at the weapons, and 
several were broken. However, before anything 
further happened, the crowds were separated, 
both sides, however, vowing vengeance; the Odd 
Fellows at what they considered an unjust attack 


and disturbance of their parade, and the students 
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equally angry at the fact that these men should 
have charged upon them with swords. 

“‘The Odd Fellows were to have a further parade 
that afternoon, coming down Elm Street, and at 

once great preparations were made for what 
promised to be a pitched battle. The men in 
college got out all the old bangers and heavy 
canes, and it became a matter of personal pride, 
that every man should be on hand. Fortunately 
for us—although a good many regarded it as un- 
fortunate at the time—the faculty got wind of the 
disturbance, and notified the entire college body 
that they must stay within the bounds of the 
Campus. Then, when the parade came down Elim 
Street that afternoon, members of the faculty 
walked between the fence and the assembled stu- 
dents, so that there was no opportunity for the 
two contending parties to get together. 

‘*Had it not been for this, it seems to me, look- 
ing back upon the time and the intense feeling that 
was aroused, that there would have been a pretty 
serious set-to, and even some blood shed. Patri- 
arch Richard was voted a new sword for his’ 
bravery, although I personally know that Patri- 
arch Richard was endeavoring to jab my room- 
mate in the stomach with his old sword and my 
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room-mate broke it by seizing it in his hand. He 
got quite a cut while doing it.’’ 

The rector chuckled as he finished this terrible 
story. ‘“‘I wonder why it is,’’ he continued, ‘‘that 
one remembers so vividly these little incidents, 
instead of the real work we certainly did. I sup- 
pose it is just human nature, that’s all. Ah, 
Ryerson, those were fine days, and great to live 
over, and you are only beginning them. You will 
have four of the finest years of your life.”’ 

““Yes, sir,’’? said Ryerson, ‘‘I hope so; but you 
know Iam not like you. The boys don’t take to 
me.’’ 

‘‘But they will, I know, my boy,’’ returned the 
rector, ‘“when they come to know you.’’ 


CHAPTER III 


TOM EXPLAINS TO HIS FATHER 


Tus talk of Ryerson’s with the rector took 
place just before the Christmas recess, and when 
Tom went home for the holidays, he had already 
begun to think of his career at college. He won- 
dered if it would be any different, or whether it 
would only be—as he had told the rector—a repeti- 
tion of the experience he had passed through 
when he came to school. 

The boy’s mind, while it worked with no more 
startling rapidity than did his muscle, was a good 
sound one, and, although he was not mature enough 
as yet to realize it, his judgment was far above that 
of the average boy of his years. It was this judg- 
ment and his logical power which had led him to 
weigh the chances of the situation when he had 
telegraphed home about staying through the sick- 
ness at the school. In his slow, deliberate way, 
he had debated that, if he telegraphed to the 
house, his mother’s anxiety about him would have 


overborne any other consideration, and he would 
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have been forced to come home at once. On the 
other hand, though he never deliberately set about 
considering the difference in the kind of affec- 
tion borne him by the rest of the family, he knew 
perfectly well that neither his father nor sisters 
ever courted worry if they could avoid it; and the 
thought that they might be exposed to the disease 
through his coming home, he felt instinctively, 
would be a factor in their view of the matter, and 
they would probably reason themselves into the 
belief that it was just as well to let him stay. 

The success of his argument had left just a 
little soreness in his heart, though not of resent- 
ful kind. He felt that the brighter, younger 
brother and the livelier sisters were far more to 
his father’s liking than he was. With it all, there 
were times when he realized that the kind of 
affection which his father bore him was strong . 
and true as steel, and that, if an emergency really 
came, he could count on that through thick and 
thin. 

His short stay at home that Christmas was 
pleasanter than his old life there had been, yet he 
found himself at a disadvantage. He had been 
sent to dancing-school before he went to Chester- 


ton, but no amount of labor and patience there, 
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nor the jollying and occasional attempts of his 
sisters to teach him before that, had ever suc- 
ceeded in making him less of a bull-in-a-china- 
shop. Naturally, he had even retrograded since 
those days. He soon saw that, on the other hand, 
his younger brother, who adapted himself easily 
and quickly to anything, was now, though not yet 
sixteen, the reliance of both girls when they 
wanted to try a new dance at home. So, once 
more, Tom was forced into the background, while 
the rest of the Ryerson family enjoyed the merry 
whirl of Christmas week. 

His father, Tom found, was greatly pleased at 
the honors he had taken, and with the letters he 
had received from Mr. Hamilton as to the boy’s 
development. The rector commended especially 
his son’s courage and helpfulness during the crit- 
ical time at the school. 

The night before he was leaving to return for 
his last few months at the school his father asked 
him to come to his study. 

““Tom,’’ he began, when they were both seated, 
“‘T want to ask you a little about school, and your 
friends there. I am proud of your work, and I 
hope you enjoy your life there, but you never 


write us anything about your friends, and we only 
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hear indirectly. How are things really going 
with you?’’ 

There was a tone of interest in his father’s 
voice which Tom had never heard there before, 
and it drew him out. 

‘Well, it’s just this way, you see, sir,’’ he began. 
“‘T don’t seem to get into things there any more 
than I do at home. I haven’t any knack or clever- 
ness, and there are so many things outside of the 
studies I should like to try that I sometimes get 
discouraged and blue. But it’s no good writing 
home or bothering you and mother about it. I 
tried hard when I went up there to get in with 
the fellows, but I never could talk, and I didn’t 
know much about the things they talked of; and 
when I tried the sports I was too clumsy to make 
good at anything.”’ 

“But did you really try?’’ asked his father. 

“‘T think I did, sir. At any rate, I wanted to do 
my best, but I always fell down at the wrong 
time. Everybody could beat me out. The captain 
would think because I was big that I could do 
things, but I just could not, and any little chap 
would put it all over me. I think they thought I 
was a quitter. At any rate, it looked so.”’ 

“‘Well, that’s bad,’’ said his father. 
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‘‘Oh, but,’’ said Tom, flushing, ‘‘I don’t think 
it’s what you mean. It wasn’t because I was 
afraid of getting hurt. It was just because I 
couldn’t make myself act quickly. I’m too slow’’— 
and then he hastily added—‘‘that’s why I worked 
hard on the other end, just to try and see if I 
couldn’t do something. I don’t think it’s any 
particular credit to me to get a good grade, because 
there’s nothing else I can do.”’ 

“‘But didn’t you make any friends up there?’’ 
asked Mr. Ryerson. 

“‘Not any intimate enough to be real chummy 
with, I guess,’’ said Tom, rather slowly. ‘‘The 
kid that died was the only one of the lot that 
seemed to take much stock in me.”’ 


? 


“But you must make more of an effort,’’ said 
his father. ‘‘You must get in with your comrades 
more. Stand in with them.’’ 

‘‘T’ve tried that, hard enough,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I 
used to sit around while they were talking, and 
I’d even have something I wanted to say; but be- 
fore I could think it out, they had shifted on to 
something else, and I had to give that up; and 
before I could get caught up, off they would go, 
on some other tangent. I am sorry it is so, sir, 


but that’s just what it is. My brain doesn’t act 
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quickly, or I can’t get the thought going right, 
until everybody else has moved on. It was just 
the same in athletics, and in everything.”’ 

“‘Well, now,’’ continued the father, ‘‘I want you 
to go back, this last term, and make a special 
effort to know the boys better. You will find, 
when you go to college, that if you just shut your- 
self up in your room, you will get book-knowledge, 
but you leave a great field unexplored where you 
ought to be getting something besides book-knowl- 
edge, something that is an education in itself, 
and that you will miss afterward.’”’ 

“‘T have been thinking about that, too, sir,’’ 
said Tom, ‘‘and I am going to try, but I don’t be- 
lieve I can ever make a success of it.”’ 

“That’s not the way to look at it,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘You will never get anywhere that way. 
The more you keep yourself with the other boys 
and try, the more you are going to get acquainted, 
and the sooner you will educate yourself up to a 
point where you can think and talk with the 
others. ’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Tous Tom went back for his last term with 
mighty resolves; he had quite whipped himself 
into the idea that this time he was going to be 
more like the rest, and join in with vigor and 
interest. As soon as he got back, he went out to 
try for the base-ball nine, in spite of the fact that 
two years before he had failed ignominiously in 
trying for the team. 

‘‘Here’s old gig-lamps again,’’ he heard one of 
the smaller boys say. Tom was so near-sighted 
that he was forced to wear glasses all the time. 
It was a shock, but he had steeled himself, and 
determined that this time he would stick to it, 
and that he would not quit until he was actually 
‘*fired.’?’ He was tried in an out-field position, 
and at first seemed really to be making good. As 
far as catching the ball was concerned, his new 
determination worked well. He held the flies, 
and his throwing had improved with his increased 


strength. But anything like speed seemed out of 
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the question for him. He lumbered across the 
field so heavily that he could reach the ball only 
when it was knocked close by him. His work at 
the bat was fair, but it took him so long to get to 
first base that a base hit for an ordinary man was 
a sure out for him. 

By the end of the third week of ey team. 
practice, he realized that it was only a question of 
days before the captain would give him his dis- 
missal; and, sure enough, at the next reduction of 
the squad, Ryerson was told that it was of no use 
for him to try any longer. So ended his last at- 
tempt to enter school athletics. He did succeed 
better in his association with the boys; somehow, 
the very fact of his having tried and stuck at it 
this last time, in spite of everybody’s knowing 
that he could not make it, made them feel that 
Tom was not the ordinary kind of a dig who does 
not want to do anything but grind, but that he 
was one of those who always just missed. Through 
the sympathy thus awakened for him, many a boy 
who had thought him merely selfish was roused to 
a real friendliness toward him. Among these was 
Dick Goddard, a boy who had experienced some 
failures himself. But the time left to them at 


school was short; and the acquaintance had not 
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ripened very far before the end of the term came, 
and the good-byes were said. 

For the summer vacation, Tom’s family went to 
Old Harbor, where they had a cottage about two 
miles up the river. Tom had never had a very 
good time at Old Harbor, because he had never 
been able to hold his own in the sports which the 
other boys went in for with such zest. Tennis 
was the principal pursuit, and then came golf; 
and every day there was swimming at the beach, 
and paddling on the river. At canoe work Tom 
had always been good, and this summer he went 
at it more in earnest, looking on it as his last field 
of opportunity in athletics. He could not play 
tennis. Either of his sisters could beat him at it, 
and his younger brother could give him half thirty 
and still not have much of a match. At golf he 
was worse still, and he no longer even tried that. 
He could paddle fairly well, and when it came to a 
long paddle in the canoe against the current, it 
was always Tom who was called on; for he never 
got tired, and, while he could not make brilliant 
short-distance spurts, he could, with the tide run- 
ning strong against the canoe, wear down any- 
body on the river. 

In the carnival that summer there was to be one 
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race of a novel kind. It was to cover nearly two 
miles, the last half against the current. It was 
arranged for pairs, and Tom’s brother, who had 
entered with another boy, found at the last mo- 
ment that his partner had been called away. In 
despair, he asked Tom if he would go in with 
him. 

Tom had been thinking this race over. 

“*T will go in with you if you paddle the race the 
way I say,’’ he said to his brother. 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ said George. ‘‘I’m going 
to paddle it to win if I can, but there isn’t much 
of a chance.’’ 

‘‘T think there is,’’ said Tom. ‘‘In fact, I think 
there is a good deal more than achance. In the 
first place, we have ten days in which to practice, 
and of those other four pairs, there isn’t one that 
can beat us if we do the right thing.”’ 

‘“‘Hurrah!’’ cried George. ‘‘Why, you are get- 
ting to be a sly one! What do you propose to do— 
tie a log to the other fellow’s canoe?’’ 

“‘No,’’ said Tom, in his serious way. ‘‘We 
won’t do anything unfair, but we will take all the 
chances there are.’’ 

‘“‘Here! Here! explain yourself, you old Sphinx,’’ 


said George. 
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“Well, is it agreed?’’ Tom asked. 

“Yes, yes, anything is agreed,’’ said George, 
‘‘so long as you go in and paddle with me. But I 
don’t think we have much chance of winning.’’ 

“‘T’ll tell you later how I figure it out,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘The first thing to agree on is, will you 
practice?’ He knew George pretty well, and he 
knew that his brother was inclined to let things 
go to the last, and then to jump in and try to win 
on his nerve. 

‘‘Why, what do you mean by ‘practice?’ ’’ asked 
George 

“‘T mean this,’’ Tom answered. ‘‘Will you pad- 
dle over that course with me every day between 
now and the day of the race, resting on the last 
day?’’ 

“Why, I don’t know about that. I’ve got a lot 
of other things to do.’’ 

“All right, then I won’t go in with you.’’ 

“‘Well, if it comes to that, I don’t suppose it 
will take very long to do that once a day—so I’ll 
agree,’’ said George. 

“‘Very well,’’ said Tom. 

“But what’s your scheme?”’ demanded George. 

“‘T’m not going to tell you now, but we are just 
going to paddle over that course, and before the 
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race comes off, I will show you how we ought to 
do it.’’ 

“‘All right, you’re the doctor. This is your race; 
but if we don’t win, it’s up to you.”’ 

““Very well, I’ll accept that responsibility,’’ said 
Tom, as though he were signing a ten-thousand- 
dollar contract. 

The next day, Tom tried to find George to ask 
him at what time he would paddle; but George 
was playing tennis, and when he came back in the 
afternoon, he was too tired to paddle. Tom was a 
good deal disgruntled, but he decided to let it go 
until the next day. Early the next morning, be- 
fore George could start for the club, he got hold of 
him. 

‘“Now, let’s go right at it, and you can go to the 
club afterward,’’ said Tom. 

‘“All right,’’ said George, rather penitent for his 
shirking of the day before, ‘‘I’ll go you.”’ 

So they went to work. 

Tom carefully studied the tides and eddies as 
they went down and came back, but he said little. 
At one point in the course George called out: 

‘‘Here, where are you trying to put us?’’ 

“That’s all right,’’ said Tom. ‘‘You let me 


steer this canoe.’’ 
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“‘But you’re losing, this way.”’ 

“‘No,’’ said Tom, ‘‘I’m not losing.”’ 

“Very well. It’s your race, I’ll be the passen- 
ger,’’ said George. 

“Well, you be the passenger, but keep your pad- 
dle going,’’ retorted Tom. 

The days went by, and George began to have a 
good deal of respect for the way in which Tom 
was working out his plans. He soon saw that this 
older brother of his knew a good deal about cur- 
rents and how to take advantage of them; more 
than that, these days of paddling bred in him a 
great respect for the power this muscular compan- 
ion could put forth when it came to keeping up 
against the current. 

The day before the race came, and Tom said to 
George, after dinner: 

“‘T want to talk with you a little, George, about 
that race to-morrow.”’ 

So they went out on the little float, and Tom out- 
lined his plan. 

‘Well, you are quite an old fox, after all,’’ 
George said, when he had finished. 

““No, I’m not a fox,’’ said Tom, “‘I just thought 
it out, and I think that will give us our best 
chance.’’ 
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“You’re right, it will, and I’m with you,” said 
George. 

When the day came, both sisters had a fling at 
Tom at breakfast. ‘‘We hear you’ve become a 
mug-hunter, and are out for these canoe cups,’’ 
said the elder. 

“‘No,’”’ said Tom, ‘‘I’m going to paddle with 
George in the race, though.”’ 

“‘Well, good luck to you! But those Sprague 
boys say they are going to leave you a quarter of 
a mile.’’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps they are,’’ said Tom. 

“‘Not on their life, they’re not!’’ said George. 
**T’ll bet you a pound box of Huyler’s that we beat 
them.”’ 

‘‘Hold on,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Don’t you go betting 
on this race now.”’ 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked the younger 
sister. 

*‘T don’t want my crew to bet,’’ said Tom. 

“Oh, is it as serious as all that?’’ 

George then took up the cudgels, and sparred 
with his sisters, while Tom, as usual, lapsed into 
silence. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CANOE RACE 


THE day of the race came. As both Tom and 
George knew, the Sprague brothers were their 
most dangerous rivals, although the other three 
canoes were manned by good paddlers. A good 
deal of interest centered in the race, because it 
was a new one; but there were very few who did 
not expect the Spragues to walk away with it, as 
they did most things in that line. 

The course for the race was a mile with the cur- 
rent, and then back upstream to the starting- 
point. Tom had used a stop watch to time his 
work with George, for the last two or three times, 
and he had figured about what he thought they 
could do, and what they ought to do, and explained 
his plan to George. He knew the Spragues could 
outspurt them for one hundred or even two hun- 
dred yards at any time, either with the current or 
against it, and then, if they left anything to a hot 
finish, or came to the last part of the race with 


the Spragues fairly fresh, he and George had not 
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a ghost of a show. Hence, he intended to make 
the pace as fast as he could on the down-stream 
part of the course, so that the Spragues would 
have to paddle pretty hard to keep ahead; and 
then, as soon as they had turned, to put on a 
steady pressure, endeavoring to pass the Spragues, 
and thus keeping up the hardest kind of a pace. 
He knew that he himself could last out in that 
test. He was not quite sure about George, and so 
he had instructed his brother to save himself just 
a little, all the time, and to let more of the bur- 
den come on him. 

“*You don’t think I can last it out,’’ said George, 
‘if we sprint all the way.’’ 

‘“‘Well, I am not sure,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to have you get wobbly.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m better than you think, at that,’’ said 
George. 

“‘T should not be surprised if you were,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘All of our family have endurance.”’ 

This was a well-known fact, for his sisters had 
that strong point, too. 

They lined up for the start, and the canoes went 
off. Before a half-mile had been covered, all five 
pairs knew that there was a race; for Tom and 
George had gone out for a lead, and the Spragues 
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were not letting them have that lead. Asa result, 
the other three canoes had to pull to keep in the 
procession. Three-quarters of a mile, and still the 
Spragues were leading; but Tom and George were 
hot after them, and the other three canoes were 
falling to the rear. By the time they reached the 
turn, it was evident that the race was between 
the Spragues and the Ryersons; but of course the 
people on the river had seen only the first quarter- 
mile, and they would not be able to see what was 
going on until the canoes came up to the bend on 
the way back, this bend being about five hundred 
yards from the finish line. 

‘*How are you feeling, George?’’ Tom called out, 
as they made the turn. The Spragues had rounded 
the stake two canoe-lengths ahead of them. 

‘‘Fine!’’ George called back. 

‘*All right,’’ said Tom, ‘‘we will crowd it on.”’ 

And he settled himself down for what he knew 
was going to be the hardest kind of a pull. Sneak- 
ing the current the best he could, and getting a 
little advantage here and there, his canoe was 
lapping the Spragues’s by the time they had gone 
a quarter of a mile up into that current. He was 
watching both the Sprague boys closely, and from 


what he knew of paddling, he could see that neither 
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of them was any too fresh. They had come down 
at a pretty hot clip, and the quarter-mile against 
the current was beginning to make them work. 

He looked at George, and a grim smile set itself 
about his lips as he saw that the boy was as good 
as his word, and was certainly fresher than either 
of the Spragues. But he was still mightily afraid 
of the spurt that the Spragues could put up, and 
he knew that if he left them any steam when they 
saw the finish line, it would be hard to keep them 
from getting over ahead. What he meant to do 
was to kill them off, so that, when they should 
turn the bend, that last five hundred yards would 
look like five miles to them. 

Now the two canoes had gone nearly half the 
way back, and the Spragues were finding that 
they were not going to hold that lead much longer 
unless, as they hoped, the Ryersons were as tired 
as they were. Perhaps George was. At any rate, 
he was not saying anything, but he was digging 
in, and probably thinking pretty hard of what he 
had said to Tom in his boast about lasting out. 
Tom himself was just beginning to get interested. 
He could study every move of the Spragues, and 
he could see that, every time they struck the cur- 
rent squarely, it was a harder effort for them to 
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hold on to that lead. Meantime, he felt that he 
could bite the water with his paddle for a mile 
farther, instead of the half-mile that remained. 
The joy of victory awoke in him, and he began to 
talk to George, just a word here and there, cool, 
but with a vibrant note in it that, as George said 
afterward, stiffened him up like a draught of 
oxygen. Presently, they were actually passing 
the Spragues. It was now less than two hundred 
yards to the bend, and Tom knew that he must 
have a good lead when they swung into that 
straightaway, or—good-by to victory. 

Now he called on George, having assured him- 
self by the set of the boy’s shoulders that he was 
fresh enough to last through, even if it were to be 
a hard pound. They began to stretch out the lead, 
and, as they turhed, they had over three canoe- 
lengths of clear water behind them to begin the 
last five hundred yards. 

“‘Now, George,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘it will come 
hard in the last two hundred yards. Don’t you 
let them catch us.”’ 

And, sure enough, in spite of the way Tom was 
putting his paddle in, the Spragues, realizing that 
this was their last chance, were not letting that 
lead get any greater. In fact, they were closing 
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the gap somewhat now. On came both canoes. 
Then, suddenly, the Spragues began to sprint and, 
with a magnificent spurt, picked up the gap, a 
yard at a time, until their canoe was lapping that 
of the Ryersons. Could they hold that spurt? If 
so, it was all over. 

But Tom had figured his race well. He had 
made the Spragues come so fast over that upward 
course against the current that it was not in 
human endurance for them to sprint all that four 
hundred yards at such a pace; and, although two 
hundred yards from home, the Spragues had the 
lead by more than half a length, they were in the 
position of the man hanging on to a rope down 
the well—they could not let go. They must hang 
on at that rate, or the Ryersons would beat them. 
So they tried to keep it up. Then Tom called once 
more to George to put on all his reserve power. 
George responded with even more vigor than Tom 
had hoped. In the next fifty yards they were 
level. Then came the last hundred, and, strain as 
they might, the Sprague’s strength was gone. 
There was little power in their paddles, their 
trembling muscles could no longer respond, and 
George and Tom swept in ahead by a little more 


than a canoe’s length! 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEW PROSPECTS AND NEW FRIENDS 


From that day dated a new understanding be- 
tween Tom and George. As George said to his 
sister Kate: 

““You know we all of us have been pretty rough 
on Tom. He may be slow and a bit thick at times, 
but he is there with the goods, all right.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ asked Kate. 

‘Well, that little half-hour on the river was 
enough to convince me that he not only had sand, 
but head. You know the governor had an idea 
that the reason he did not make good in sport was 
because he was a bit yellow. Quit, you know. 
But there’s no streak in him.”’ 

Somehow or other, winning that canoe race was 
a good deal of an asset for Tom, and he found it 
more so before the summer was over. 

Not long after this race, George came bursting 
into the cottage one day with the information that 
another sub-freshman had just arrived, in the 
person of a boy named Brown. 
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**Sprague told me,’’ he said, ‘‘that Brown was a 
corker, and was going down to New Haven next 
fall. He comes from Stanton School, and they 
call him ‘Bull-dog Brown.’ ”’ 

George was always a great success in collecting 
all the information that could be obtained on any 
subject, and in this respect was a treasure to his 
sisters, and of considerable value to Tom as well. 

““When does he get here?’’ asked the elder of 
the sisters. 

‘‘To-morrow morning, so Sprague says,’’ replied 
George. ‘‘You want to get busy with him,’’ he 
said, turning to Tom, ‘‘for he’s in your class. 
He’s going Academic.’’ 

Tom did not seem particularly interested. But 
next day Brown arrived, and it soon developed 
that he was as fine a chap as the reports had in- 
dicated. More than that, he seemed to take a 
particular fancy to Tom, and for the first time the 
older Ryerson boy learned what it was to have a 
friend who could be sympathetically silent, and 
was hardly more loquacious than himself. They 
used to go out on the river together, and people 
called them jokingly ‘‘the two sphinxes.”’ 

At the same time that Brown arrived at Old 


Harbor, there came another boy who was going 
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to New Haven the next fall. This was Jack 
Bracelin, another Chesterton boy, but one who 
had been at Stanton School previously. He was 
at Old Harbor only for two or three days, but 
everybody liked him, and both Brown and Ryerson 
looked forward to seeing him in the fall at New 
Haven. 

The night that Tom packed up to go to New 
Haven was a memorable one for him. His mother 
had come on to the town house to help him, but 
the rest had all stayed at Old Harbor. The two 
had the house to themselves and, after the pack- 
ing was done, they stayed and talked on into the 
night. Tom unburdened himself to his mother 
about his school life, and what he hoped to do at 
New Haven; and she gave him those words of en- 
couragement which mean so much to a boy when 
he is starting off to college. 

‘‘So,’”’ said Tom at length, after telling some of 
his troubles to his mother, ‘‘I am the ugly duck- 
ling, all right, and the rest of the family will have 
to be popular in my place.’’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk like that,’’ replied 
his mother. ‘‘People like you just as well as they 
do George and your sisters.’’ 

“Thanks for the compliment,’’ said Tom, ‘‘but 
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you know it isn’t true. You and I get on all right, 
but I never did make a hit with the crowd, and I 
never shall. I made one last try up at school this 
term, but I knew just how it would turn out. 
You needn’t think I’m blue about it; I just recog- 
nize it as a fact, and I’m going to make the best 
of it.’’ 

““Oh, you must try,’’ said his mother. ‘‘You 
must go around more with the other boys, and 
take more interest in what the others do.”’ 

**Oh, I do take an interest, all right,’’ said Tom, 
““‘but when I try to take part I always put my foot 
init. That’s all, dear old lady; you needn’t worry 
about it, because I’m not going to.”’ 

With that he kissed her good night, and went to 
bed. 


CHAPTER VII 


TOM RYERSON, FRESHMAN 


RYERSON had seen two or three of his school- 
mates just long enough to exchange a hand-shake, 
but really had not lost any time in his unpacking 
and getting his room straightened out, when the 
night of the rush came. Brown, his newly made 
friend, came over for him, and Tom was greatly 
pleased at this attention; for somehow he felt 
rather lonely. Brown seemed quite well informed, 
and coached Tom in the college customs. 

This rush by tradition usually took place the 
night before college opened, and resolved itself into 
wrestling matches between sophomores and fresh- 
men. In the older times, it meant much more 
than this—a scene of disorder, a big rush, some- 
times men injured, and many things that were 
objectionable; but, now the rush was organized, 
the wrestling was in control usually of the Univer- 
sity captains of the major branches of sport, and 
the whole thing would hardly have been recog- 
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nized by a freshman or sophomore of the earlier 
days. 

Crowds, with torches, gathered after parade, 
and a large ring was formed on the Campus, usu- 
ally on the west side, where there was plenty of 
turf, and then each class put forward its champion 
light-weight, middle-weight, and heavy-weight 
wrestlers. Naturally, as the freshmen were more 
or less of an unknown quantity, there was diffi- 
culty in getting men from their ranks, and it is 
probable that the selections were none of the best. 

It was in this crowd, pressed in around the ring, 
that Ryerson found himself on that night. His 
cap was stuck in his pocket lest some of the 
stragglers on the edge of the crowd should seize 
it, for he had been warned of this. He had not 
cared to come; but along the lines of his newly 
laid out duties, he meant to do everything the rest 
of the men did, to the best of his ability, and so 
had gone to the rush. 

As Tom watched how difficult it was to get a 
light-weight in the freshman class, it gradually 
came over him that perhaps it was his duty to go 
in when they called for heavy-weights. He did 
not know the first principle of wrestling, and his 


old sensitiveness made him burn all over when he 
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thought of going into the ring before all that 
crowd. Nevertheless, he was steadily making up 
his mind to what he regarded as his duty. He 
turned to Brown, and said, ‘‘I believe I’ll go in 
when they call for the heavy-weights.”’ 

‘“‘Why, I had no idea you wrestled,’’ said the 
astonished Brown. 

“‘T don’t,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘but our class ought to 
do something.’’ 

‘‘Jove, you’re a queer one,’”’ said Brown. 

The result was that when the call for heavy- 
weights came, and the upper classmen were going 
around the ring calling, ‘‘Put us out a heavy- 
weight, freshmen! Heavy-weight, freshmen!’’ he 
waited only a few minutes, long enough to see 
that there was going to be difficulty in getting any 
one, and then slipped forward into the ring. For 
a moment he wished he could sink through the 
earth as he heard the yells and calls: ‘‘Here’s your 
freshman!’’ and the upper classman turned and 
came over toward him. 

He did not comprehend much of the detail as 
they told him what the rules were. And in an- 
other minute he was at grips with the man who 
faced him. He struggled hard, and for a time 


avoided a fall; but it was not for long, and in a 
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few minutes he had been thrown twice by his 
more skilled opponent, and was putting on his 
coat to go back into the crowd, when some one 
said, ‘“Good boy, Ryerson!’’ He turned, and saw 
a man named Hall, whom he had met the after- 
noon before, and who had told him he, too, was a 
freshman. Brown was kindly sympathetic, and 
so was Bracelin, who pushed over toward him 
from behind. 

It seemed good to Ryerson to hear those words, 
and to see the friendly faces, but he could not 
think of anything to say to Hall; and they stood 
side by side for a few minutes, until there was a 
call for middle-weights. Presently one of the 
upper classmen came over to Hall, calling, ‘‘ Here, 
you freshman! come out here and wrestle in the 
middle-weights.”’ ; 

Ryerson heard Hall say something about being 
too heavy; then there was a little further conver- 
sation, and Hall stepped out into the ring. 

Ryerson began to be interested, and watched 
with all his eyes to see what fate would befall 
Hall, and whether the sophomores would once more 
be too much for them. It did not take him long, 
however, to see that the freshmen were repre- 


sented by a good man. There was nothing awk- 
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ward about Hall’s wrestling. He was quick as a 
cat, never made a false move; and almost at once 
the sophomore realized that he was up against 
something he had never faced before—a thor- 
oughly skilled wrestler. Hall took two falls with 
consummate ease, and loud were the cries of tri- 
umph of the freshmen. 

After the rush Ryerson and Brown stuck close 
to Hall, and before they had gone far Dick God- 
dard and Jack Bracelin joined them. The sopho- 
mores were trying to push the freshmen off the 
walk into the street, and these four made a good, 
stalwart bulwark. Ryerson, warmed up a little by 
his efforts in the wrestling, felt more than a little 
of the exhilaration of personal contact, as he 
crowded and pushed, battling against the efforts 
of the sophomores. 

‘“‘Come on over to my room,’’ said Jack; but 
before Ryerson could catch himself, he had already 
said that he did not think he could, and his after- 
thought that he would have liked to do it came all 
too late, as was usual with him. As he trudged 
over to his room, he berated himself well for that 
continued diffidence of his, which he seemed un- 
able to throw off. As he sat in his room that 


evening, a further sense of his loneliness and iso- 
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lation came over him. He knew the others were 
having a good time talking over the rush and the 
wrestling, full of hopes and plans for the future. 

He wondered why he had said no to Jack’s offer. 
He tried to analyze his feelings. He began to 
realize that whenever any one asked him to join 
any group of men or go anywhere, refusal was 
always the first thing that came into his head, and 
before he knew it he had made it impossible to 
accept. He turned in, disgusted with himself 
once more, but resolving to say yes the next time. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WITH THE CREW SQUAD 


THE next time seemed slow in coming. Alpha- 
betically, he was not grouped with any of his 
former school-mates or acquaintances, and he 
could not make himself strike up any acquaintance 
with the men he was thrown with. But he did 
settle down to his work with a vim, at the same 
time resolving to look up Dick Goddard and Jack 
Bracelin before long. His old habits returned in 
full force, and in a week or two he realized that 
he was just where he had been at school, and 
where he had been at home, and that he was of no 
particular interest to anybody but himself. Final- 
ly, one night after dinner, he made up his mind 
he would at least call on these friends, and with 
that resolve he went down York Street, over to 
Jack’s room. When he reached the house he did 
not quite know whether to call up (for he thought 
Jack had a front room) or go in. He finally de- 
cided to goin and ask somebody. So he went in. 


Several men were walking through the halls, but 
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there was nobody whom he knew. Finally, he 
said to one of them, ‘‘Does Bracelin room here?’’ 

‘“Yes—third floor front.’’ 

And Ryerson climbed the stairs and knocked on 
the door. There was no answer. 

Finally, one of the men coming past said: ‘Are 
you looking for Bracelin? He’s out.’’ 

So Ryerson had his labor for his pains, and re- 
turned to his room, more than disappointed that 
he had met with a set-back, when he had got his 
courage up to the point of calling. 

The next day, it occurred to him that it would 
be a good thing for him to go out and watch the 
football practice, as he was pretty sure he would 
see Dick out there. Instead of taking a car to the 
field, he walked out, so as to get some exercise, 
and soon reached the gate of the Yale field. He 
did not know his way, and blundered into the 
*Varsity field. 

As he stood looking on, he became interested in 
the play, although, in spite of his attempts at 
Chesterton School, he had never understood much 
about it. However, this looked better than any- 
thing he had seen at the school. Pretty soon he 
was wondering how it would look from the top of 


those huge stands. As there did not seem to be 
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any policemen there who would interfere with his 
going to the top, he decided to climb up; and on 
reaching the sky-line position, he was fascinated 
with the way the players and the game looked to 
him from that elevated point. Formations shaped 
themselves out in such a way as to be quite clear, 
and he became so interested that he nearly missed 
his four o’clock recitation. It was only on his 
way in, that he remembered that he had not seen 
Dick or been over to the freshman field at all. 
That night he wrote a long letter home to his 
mother; he was in better spirits than he had been 
since the term opened. 

A few days after this, Ryerson, religiously read- 
ing every column, saw, in the notices of his Yale 
News, a call for candidates for freshman crews. 
It did not interest him particularly for himself; 
but he at once thought of Brown; for, as they had 
walked over from the rush that night, Brown had 
said something about trying for the freshman 
crew. So he dropped into Brown’s room that 
night to ask him if he had seen the call. Now 
Brown, as we have already learned, had the inter- 
esting nickname of ‘‘Bull,’”? which he had earned 
in the following way: His baptismal record 
showed Gerald Loring Brown and nothing about 
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that could be made to spell ‘‘Bull.’”’ But ‘‘Bull- 
dog’’ Brown, or ‘‘Bully’’ Brown, had acquired this 
particular portion of his name at school, and, ac- 
cording to all stories, had acquired it legitimately. 
His father had been an officer in the Navy, and 
before Loring went to school he had had many a 
taste of salt water. Besides, in his long summer 
vacations, he always went to Elizabethport, where 
he was on the water, or in the water, twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four. But he was sent to school 
at Stanton, a place where they had plenty of base- 
ball and football, but no opportunities for rowing, 
as the only water within miles of Stanton was a 
stream too small to afford anything like boating. 

Now, Brown, being something of a philosopher, 
when he found himself in a school where boating 
was impossible, did the next best thing and, 
though he had longed to row, took up football. 
He had been at Stanton three years. When he 
came he had been noticed only as an awkward cub; 
but it was not long before they found him a hard 
man to down at anything he took up, and soon he 
had acquired a decided standing, and with it the 
nickname of ‘‘Bulldog.’’ In his second year, he 
had been elected captain of the football team, and 


before he graduated had put an end to the annual 
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suecession of defeats that the school had been suf- 
fering at the hands of its rival. Something of all 
this had percolated down through the various 
channels of school and college rumor, so that, 
when Brown, with Jack Bracelin, was visiting the 
Goddards during the vacation, every one there had 
been aware of his aquatic proclivities as well as of 
his school record. The report had followed him 
up to Old Harbor, where Ryerson had heard the 
whole story through Bracelin. 

‘‘Did you see the notice for crew candidates?’’ 
Tom asked Brown. 

**Yes,’’ said Bull. 

‘‘Well, I suppose you are going to makea try for 
it, aren’t you?’’ inquired Tom. 

““Yes, I suppose I am, but I don’t believe I’ve 
got much of ashow. You see there are a lot of 
men from St. Paul’s, who are good oarsmen now, 
and have been rowing for two or three years, and 
they always have the best show for that reason.”’ 

“Well, but you’re built just right for it, every- 
body says, and I am sure you will make it,”’ re- 
turned Ryerson, always hopeful for others, but 
particularly interested in this case. 

“Why don’t you try yourself?’’ asked Brown. 

“T never thought of it,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘I’ve 
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tried pretty much everything else—and been a 
failure at it,’’ he returned, rather lugubriously. 

“You’re big and strong, and, from what they say 
you did in that canoe race up at Old Harbor, you 
ought to have the stuff all right.’’ 

“‘Oh, I can last long enough,’’ said Ryerson, 
“‘but I don’t know the first thing about row- 
ing.”’ 

“‘Suppose we both go down and have a try at 
it,’’ said Brown. 

This rather took Ryerson off his feet; for, as 
usual, it was taking him a long time to decide to 
put himself forward in any way. 

“I don’t know,’”’ he was saying, reflectively, 
when the door opened, and Jack Bracelin came 
in. ; ' 

“‘The call is out for crew candidates,’’ he said, 
‘*so there’s your chance, Brown!’’ 

‘“Just what I was telling him,’’ said Ryerson. 

“‘They say,’’ continued Bracelin, ‘‘that the cap- 
tain is bound to get every man in the freshman 
class who weighs over one hundred and sixty 
pounds down there, because what they are looking 
for is beef.’’ 

“‘There,’’ said Brown, ‘‘that’s just your chance, 


Ryerson.”’ 
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“‘Oh, I hadn’t thought of going down.”’ 

‘‘Well, if they’re after ‘beef,’ you’ve got it, all 
right.”’ 

Before the boys separated, Brown and Bracelin 
had persuaded Ryerson to godown. Bracelin him- 
self was going to try for the track team. The 
next day, at the boat-house, they found some three 
score other freshmen assembled there. It was a 
motley array, and enough to stagger the new 
’varsity captain. But he did not seem to be 
bothered by it in the least, and he and John Ken- 
nedy, the coach, with a couple of assistants, took 
the men’s names and weights, and began to bring 
order out of chaos. From that day on, through 
the fall term, Brown and Ryerson worked every 
afternoon. Brown very speedily made a place for 
himself, but Ryerson struggled along in a clumsy 
fashion, and several times it seemed as if, when 
the next cut in the squad came, Ryerson would 
surely be dropped. But he was successful in stay- 
ing in, although, as Brown frankly confessed to 
Bracelin, ‘‘the old man is only hanging on because 
he’s got the beef. He’s about the worst oar in the 
lot.’’ 

But the fatal day came at last, and Ryerson 
was told that it was of no use for him to try any 
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longer. Brown, however, made the boat, and 
rowed in the fall races. Much to his chagrin, 
however, the Scientific freshman crew defeated 
his crew, the Academic, by nearly a length. 

When Brown first came to college he had a little 
room to himself in Crown Street; but Jack Brace- 
lin, who had been his chum at Stanton, persuaded 
him to take rooms in another street, where there 
were more of his classmates. Jack made friends 
everywhere, and was already popular in the class, 
so that their rooms became a rendezvous for the 
crowd. They were sitting around the fire, one 
night in the winter term, when some one started 
to talk about rowing. 

“Oh, Brown got all he wanted from those Sheff 
men last fall,’’ spoke up one of the party. And 
Brown said: 

“‘T know I don’t stand a ghost of a show, but you 
fellows can’t guy me out of it; and, as I am going 
to try for the class crew again, anyway, I might 
as well make a try at the other.”’ 

‘“‘Hear! Hear!’’ said Swift, the quarter-back on 
the freshman football team, ‘‘he thinks he’!l make 
stroke on the ’Varsity, and get taken to Henley;”’ 
for it was already more than an open secret that 
Yale would ‘‘have a go’’ at the Englishmen that 
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next summer. Brown simply held his peace, how- 
ever, as he generally did, after having expressed 
his mind, and so Jack said: 

‘‘Well, well, let him then; we can’t all be repre- 
sentatives in debate.”’ 

This made Hall, Ryerson’s new friend, take up 
the issue, for there had been quite a stir of interest 
in this matter, and the freshmen, led by Hall, had 
already attempted, at their first meeting, to organ- 
ize a debating club. A couple of sophomores had, 
however, succeeded in turning the meeting into 
an uproar, having pretended to be freshmen de- 
baters. Ryerson, as chairman, had tried to pre- 
serve order, but he had failed in a humiliating 
manner. Hall had finally succeeded in getting rid 
of the sophomores. 

Now, ‘‘Bull’’ Brown, having finally succeeded in 
making his class crew in the fall, only to share in 
its signal defeat by the Sheff crew, had, by the 
time winter came, “‘given up believing he was 
very great stuff,’’ as he put it to his chum, Jack 
Bracelin. His father was rather disappointed in 
Loring, for his school record had fired the old 
gentleman’s enthusiasm, and he had wished to 
take the whole family to see his son’s crew win 


in the fall races. He did go up himself to see 
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Loring’s crew whip the Sheff men, and when he 
saw them digging away a clear half length behind, 
on a course of less than a mile, his naval soul was 
grieved to its depths. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SPIRIT OF FOOTBALL 


Tom heard one man ask another, as the two 
passed him on the campus the day after his dis- 
missal from the crew: ‘‘Are you going down to 
the Columbia game?’’ 

“‘Sure I am,’’ replied the other. ‘‘I want to see 
it—it’s going to be a good one.’’ 

And suddenly the thought came to Tom—why 
not go down and see the game himself? 

As he passed the drug-store, he saw the poster 
proclaiming tickets for the Columbia game on 
sale, and, without stopping or hesitating, he 
walked in, bought a reserved seat for the game, 
and tucked it carefully away in his pocketbook, 
with all his methodical precision. He began to 
feel quite like a sport, and grinned at the thought. 
It pleased him. He would go down on the 9.35 
train, and on the way down he would very likely 
see some of his classmates, and he would make an 
effort to attach himself to them. If he did not see 
any one he knew, or could not get up his courage 
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to join them, he would at any rate have a good 
luncheon by himself, and go out and see the game. 
He began to picture to himself the kind of lunch- 
eon he would have. He had determined to be gay 
for once, and see what it was like. 

Saturday came, and from his 8.30 recitation, 
Tom went directly to the train. He saw plenty of 
Yale men, but only avery few whom he knew. 
After he had taken his seat in the train, he saw a 
couple of other freshmen, two seats ahead of him, 
but felt too diffident to go up to them. When 
he had been in his seat half an hour, it occurred 
to him that the team was very likely on that train, 
and he might get a chance to see Dick; so he 
walked up through the cars, but saw no sign of 
his friend. 

As he passed on his way back, some one cailed 
out: ‘‘Hello, Ryerson!’’ and he turned and saw 
another classmate. But he was sitting with a 
stranger, and so Ryerson passed on. After he 
’ had walked down a few seats, it occurred to him 
that this man might know where the team was, 
and he walked back, and asked if the team were 
on the train. 

**Yes, they are in the end car.’’ So Ryerson 


started back. 
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~ When he came to the last car, however, he saw 
that it was a parlor car, and again his old diffi- 
dence took possession of him, and he wandered 
back to his seat. After awhile, he determined to 
go up to his two classmates in the seat ahead. 

He got up and walked along the aisle, meaning 
to speak to one of them, but before he could get 
up his courage, he had passed them without doing 
it. Back he came once more, but they were talk- 
ing together, and finally he slunk back into his 
seat and got out a text-book which he-had put in 
his pocket, and worked all the way down to the 
city. 

When he reached the Forty-second Street Sta- 
tion, however, he asked somebody where the 
Manhattan was, for he had heard men who were 
coming down speak of getting luncheon there, and 
he decided that that would be his place. He was 
soon in the lobby of the hotel; but it was not yet 
twelve o’clock, and he was not very hungry; so he 
determined to take a walk first. He walked down 
the street for a short distance, and came to a 
second-hand book-store, where the books were dis- 
played, many of them on the sidewalk. He 
stopped, looked at a few—with the result that he 


moved no farther, but spent half an hour in the 
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shop looking at books. Then he turned once more | 
back to the Manhattan. 

““‘Now,’’ said Tom to himself, ‘‘for a regular 
tuck-out.’’ But when he came to study the bill of 
fare, he hesitated on this and reflected on this and 
that, until, finally, he told the waiter to bring him 
some roast beef and mashed potatoes. And that 
was Tom’s vision of a good luncheon. 

As soon as he had finished, he walked to Sixth 
Avenue and took the Elevated to the football field. 
Already the cars were full of people going out to 
the game, and Tom stood up all the way out, con- 
gratulating himself, however, upon the fact that 
in his pocket he had the reservation of a good 
seat, so the crowd did not make much of any dif- 
ference to him. 

Jostled and pushed this way and that, he made 
his way in through the gate, and before long was 
occupying his reserved seat. On looking around, 
he realized that there were none of his particular 
friends near him, although there were some upper 
classmen. On one side, however, was a very 
pretty girl, and Tom noted with pleasure the blue 
ribbon and bunch of violets; he concluded con- 
tentedly that her prejudices lay in the same direc- 


tion as his. 
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Ryerson had time to note all this, and to look 
around him and see that most of the men were in 
the next section to him. He was enjoying himself 
in his quiet way, when suddenly there came a 
great howl, as the Columbia team came on to the 
field; and in another minute the sharp ‘‘Brek ke 
ke Kaex!’”’ of Yale rolled out from the section 
behind him, as Yale came on. They lined up, 
began to pass and kick the ball, and went through 
signal practice. Tom watched first one and then 
the other, with a sort of non-partisan indifference; 
but when the two teams lined up, and Columbia 
was poising the ball for the kick-off, a sudden chill 
went up and down Tom’s spine. 

He had never felt quite like this before. He 
began to wish he had not come, for he felt his 
heart coming up into his throat, a constriction 
there of excitement that he had never known be- 
fore. He began to be sure that Yale would muff 
the ball when it was kicked off, and that Columbia 
would make a touch-down. The pause before the 
ball was kicked seemed an eternity to him; and 
when it finally sailed into the air, he could hardly 
breathe until it actually settled into the hands of 
Blaine, the Yale full-back, and even then Ryerson 
did not feel easy until he saw Blaine start on the 
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run back. He carried it ten yards and was 
downed. 

Yale tried a play into the line, and Ryerson, 
even with his limited knowledge, was all nerves 
for fear of a fumble. Then the ball was passed 
back on the second down for a punt, and Blaine 
sent it down to mid-field. Columbia, with a new 
kind of mass play, gained no less than twelve 
yards on the first down, and Ryerson was again 
full of woe. He knew Yale could not stop the 
play, and he thought of everything that might 
happen. They went on with the game, but finally 
lost the ball on a fumble, and Yale took possession. 
Then as Langton came with a good run, and, fol- 
lowing his interference well, finally got clear 
around the end, old Ryerson drew his first long 
breath during that game; and when, a little later, 
Yale scored a touch-down, he heaved a great sigh 
of relief, and settled back in his seat. While the 
goal was being kicked, he had time to realize that 
his first ten minutes had been by no means a 
happy time. 

“‘Now,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘I am going to 
watch the play, just as I did in the practice from 
the top of the stands, and see if I cannot get my 


mind off this worrying streak.”’ 
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And that methodical mind of his turned at the 
decision into the old grooves once more, and be- 
fore long he found himself studying positions in 
the Columbia play with a keen interest. He saw 
that when their attack came at Yale’s line, the 
swinging of the bodies of the Yale men forward 
started their line in one direction, and then 
Columbia’s attack swung so that the very move 
made it difficult for Yale to get in position in time 
to stop the changed direction of the attack. He 
became quite interested in this phenomenon, and 
would have gone on observing it for the rest of 
the game had not suddenly another incident come 
up to divert him. 

Merwin, who had been playing left tackle, the 
position for which Ryerson knew Dick Goddard 
was substitute, got up lame after stopping one of 
the plays, and Tom began to wonder if Goddard 
would get achance. He looked over at the group 
of substitutes; and, sure enough, he saw Fairfax, 
the head coach, speak to Dick, who threw off his 
sweater and began to run up and down the side 
lines. Merwin, however, lined up on the next 
play, but as soon as the ball was down, Fairfax 
sent Goddard running in. Dick touched Merwin 
on the shoulder, and he hobbled off. Then away 
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went Ryerson’s calmness once more, and his heart 
came into his throat, as he watched breathlessly 
for Goddard to ‘‘make good.’’ But there were 
only a few more plays before the half was ended, 
leaving the score 6 to 0 in Yale’s favor. 

Ryerson recovered his calmness somewhat, and 
watched the first part of the second half with 
keen attention. Columbia began to gain with the 
same play that Ryerson had noted before, first 
three, six, and then eight yards at a time. Lang- 
ton, the Yale captain, was driving his men up to 
the work, but it seemed useless. They could not 
stop the play. Columbia went on until they had 
reached Yale’s twenty-five yard line. Ryerson, 
although in a seat on the stands, was working 
with every muscle in his body, and even groaning 
hoarsely, as he saw the distance toward Yale’s 
goal grow shorter. The formations looked the 
same each time, but the men came out at a differ- 
ent place; sometimes between guard and center, 
then again over and across tackle. Dick at tackle 
seemed unable to stop them. On they went. Once 
a man almost got clear of Dick, and if Thornton 
had not reached him, he would have gone over the 
goal line. Now they were almost up to the five- 
yard line. The Yale crowd in the section behind 
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Ryerson were shouting in unison, ‘‘Hold them! 
Hold them! Hold them!’’ 

Addison, the little Yale quarter, was up behind 
the center, and, as the ball was snapped, the play 
seemed to come back at the guard. In shot Addi- 
son under the legs of the men, and, in another 
instant, yells came from the Yale stand, as the 
mass got up, and Addison was found with the 
ball at the bottom. 

Ryerson came to his senses and found himself 
pushing the girl with the Yale colors, who sat 
next to him, nearly into the lap of her escort; he 
had leaped wildly from his seat, and was waving 
his arms in the air, as he found that Addison had 
the ball. He sank back into his seat, red with 
shame, and endeavored to mumble out something 
like an apology; but the little girl in blue was too 
busy yelling, and waving her Yale flag, to know or 
care what he was saying. As he told Jack the 
next day, he was very glad that she seemed to be 
as excited as he was. Yale punted the ball out of 
the danger zone, and the rest of the game passed 
without any more moments of such excitement. 

When Ryerson stood up to walk out of the stand, 
his knees trembled. ‘‘This is a most extraordi- 


nary experience,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I never 
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got as excited as this before, in any school game; 
and I am sure I do not know what I might have 
done or said if Columbia had scored that touch- 
down.’ 


CHAPTER X 


TOM’S FOOTBALL SCIENCE 


HE took the Elevated train, and stood up all the 
way to Forty-second Street. By that time he had 
fully recovered himself, and began to realize that ° 
he was hungry. He looked at his watch, and 
found he had time enough to get something to eat, 
and catch the six o’clock train, if he made haste. 
He got a sandwich and acup of chocolate in the 
station, and then boarded the train. He was quite 
content not to look through the train this time for 
friends, but dropped into a single seat at the end 
of the car, got out his note-book, and tried to 
draw some diagrams of the way the Yale rush line 
had looked to him when Columbia was working 
their play on it. He became more and more inter- 
ested as he tried to study it out, and again wished 
he knew more about the game itself. Every now 
and then, however, the thought of how he lost his 
head at the crucial moment came over him, and he 
blushed at the thought. 


Just before the train pulled into New Haven, he 
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made up his mind to go up and see Jack Bracelin, 
for he knew that the latter had not been at the 
game, and would be interested in his account of it, 
if it came first hand, before the other men got 
back. This would give him at least an opportunity 
to talk to Jack about something in which he knew 
his friend would be interested. He jumped on a 
car at the railway station, and rode to York Street. 
’ He went up to the room that had been pointed out 
to him before as Jack’s. Jack was in this time, 
and welcomed him most cordially. 

‘‘Where have you been keeping yourself ever 
since the night of the rush?’’ Jack asked him. 

‘*Oh,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘I came over here once, but 
did not find you in.”’ 

‘‘Well, why didn’t you try again?’’ 

“‘T meant to,’’ stammered Ryerson, ‘‘but some- 
how I did not get around to it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I suppose you were grinding away all the 
time,’’ said Jack. But the look on Ryerson’s face 
told him that he had touched a sensitive spot, and 
he hastened to say: 

“‘Oh, I don’t mean just that; but I have not seen 
anything of you anywhere.”’ 

“‘No,’’ said Ryerson, and his tongue came toa 


dead stop as usual. 
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‘‘Why don’t you get into things more?” said 
Jack. 

“‘T wish I could,’’ said Ryerson. 

“‘You ought to go out and see the practice, and 
go to the games, and that sort of thing.”’ 

‘‘T have been at the game,’’ said Ryerson. 

‘‘What!”’ said Jack. 

‘“Yes, I was down at the Columbia game in New 
York this afternoon.’’ 

“‘The dickens you were!’’ said Jack. ‘‘Well, 
then, tell us all about it. Did Dick get in?’’ 

“*Yes, Dick got in, the latter part of the first 
half,’’ returned Ryerson, warming up, ‘‘and he did 
very well, too.’’ 

‘Was Merwin hurt?”’ 

“Yes, but not badly, I think; just enough to 
give Dick his chance,’’ returned Ryerson. ‘‘Of 
course you know the score?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I got the score over at the 
drug store. It must have been a pretty good game.’’ 

‘Well, it was exciting enough,’’ said Ryerson. 
**1’m afraid I made a fool of myself.’’ 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?” said Jack, 

‘‘When Columbia was pushing us along I got so 
interested, trying to help out, that I nearly pushed 
the girl next to me out of the seat.’’ 
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“What a lark!’’ said Jack. ‘‘I wish I had seen 
you doing it.”’ 

“IT did not suppose any one felt as I did,’’ said 
Ryerson. ‘‘I never had before, and for a time I 
felt I would rather be back in my room.”’ 

“‘Why, I don’t see how you could feel that way! 
The game was interesting, wasn’t it?’’ 

“It was too interesting at that point. Columbia 
had nearly pushed us to our goal line, and I didn’t 
see how we were going to stop them, and somehow 
or other I did not want them to get over. I do 
not know why it should make any such difference 
to a man whether one side or the other pushed the 
ball about the field, but I found as a matter of 
practical test that it did make a whole lot of dif- 
ference to me, and to a lot of others.’’ 

“‘T should say it did,’’ said Jack. ‘‘You would 
be no good if you did not feel that way.’’ 

“‘Well, I should think it would be pretty dis- 
tracting,’’ said Ryerson, “‘if a man felt that way 
very often.”’ 

So they talked on until others came in, and 
Ryerson left to study, as he said. 

“Come over again,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Come over 
when Dick is here, I’ll get him over, and let us 
see more of sou.”’ 
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‘*T should like to,’’ said Ryerson. 

‘‘Well, if you’d like to, suppose you do it. 
That’s the only test,’? said Jack, and Ryerson 
marched off. 

Two nights later, Ryerson went over to Jack’s 
room again. This time Dick was there, and 
Ryerson felt much more embarrassed with him 
than he did with Jack. Dick was making a great 
effort, and Ryerson realized it; and things were 
not going any too rapidly when Jack came in. 

‘*Hello, Ryerson, you old dig,’’ he said, shaking 
him by the hand. ‘‘I’m glad to see you, and I 
hope you are going to tell Dick what you told me 
about the Columbia game.’’ 

““Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Ryerson, beginning to 
get red, ‘‘I don’t know the first thing about foot- 
ball. I’ve only taken it up lately.’’ 

“*Do you think it is a new study?’’ said Jack. 

But at that Ryerson seemed to find his tongue. 
“I suppose you told Dick what an ass I made of 
myself down at the game.”’ 

‘What do you mean?”’ said Jack. 

‘‘Oh, I mean about losing my head.”’ 

“Oh, you mean trying to embrace that young 
woman,’’ said Jack, laughing. 

“‘Well,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘perhaps it was that. 
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At any rate, I seemed to be temporarily unbal- 
anced.”’ 

“I’m glad she did not take it seriously,’’ Dick, 
too, was laughing by this time. 

Ryerson continued: ‘‘I brought those notes on 
mechanics I spoke to you about, in case you fellows 
had any use for them.’’ 

““Oh,’’ Dick spoke up, “‘that’s mighty nice of 
you. It would help a lot!’’ 

Then Jack began to pump Old Ryerson on foot- 
ball, until he got him talking as he had talked the 
night of the game, and pretty soon Dick was lis- 
tening in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“You see,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I first noticed the 
thing one day when I went out to see the practice 
at the field, and I got on top of the stands. I 
could then see the way the two rush lines worked 
better than I could when down on the field, and I 
could also see the direction the attack took. Well, 
I had not thought much about it, until that Colum- 
bia game, when they were gaining onus. From 
my seat in the stand I got something the same 
view, although not from so elevated a point, 
because I was not as high up. It was plain, how- 
ever, that our line was usually moving in the 
wrong direction, so that when Columbia would 
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start they would get our line swinging, and then 
they would turn the runner on that interference 
in a different direction, and none of you men 
seemed to be able to recover your balance to reach 
him. That was the way it looked to me,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘but I suppose there was nothing in it.”’ 

“‘There’s a lot in it,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Just take 
that up, will you, the way you started it? For 
instance, when they came out around my side, 
show me where that attack of theirs went, and 
where their interference went.’’ 

“‘T don’t know that I could do it just the way 
you want it, but I can show you what it looked 
like;’? and, taking a piece of paper out of his 
pocket, he commenced to sketch. 

‘‘That’s it,’’? said Dick. ‘‘That’s the idea, I 
know. That’s just the way they worked it.’’ 

“Well, it was not so marked, perhaps, as those 
arrows would indicate, but that is the way it 
would have been if nobody had interfered with 
them.”’ 

“‘T see,’’ said Dick. ‘‘I believe that is the whole 
principle of it, and it was those split plays that 
hurt us. I know that a good deal of the time I 
could not stop after I got started, and they turned 
on one side or the other of us.’’ 
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**Good for the scientist!’ said Jack. ‘‘Ryerson, 
you are surely a wonder.’’ 

*‘At any rate,’’ said Dick, ‘‘he has thrown some 
light on this proposition. Why, all the team were 
trying to work it out on the way home, and we 
did not get anywhere, at that.’’ 

Ryerson pulled out his watch; he was astonished 
to find how late it was, and said he must be going. 

*““Do come around again,’’ said Dick, ‘‘and for 
Heaven’s sake, old man, go out and watch the 
practice. ”’ 

“I believe I will,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘I can really 
see that there is a good deal more in the game 
than I supposed.’’ And with that he said ‘‘Good- 
by,’’ and was off. 

As he went down the street, Dick turned to Jack 
and said: ‘ 

““Now, who in the world would have thought 
Ryerson had that in him? I’m mighty glad you 
asked me over to talk with him.’’ 


CHAPTER XI 


TOM AT DEBATE 


RYERSON had always liked Hall, ever since the 
night of the freshman rush, when he had called 
out ‘‘Good boy’”’ to him after his defeat. He had 
not seen a great deal of him; but that was because 
Hall was busy working his way through, and 
Ryerson’s only chance to see him would have been 
to go to Hall’s rooms, which were not very attrac- 
tive. The truth of the matter was that Hall had 
taken these rooms over an undertaker’s establish- 
ment because, by answering calls there and at- 
tending to odd work for the office, he secured his 
rooms free, besides some little help toward pay- 
ing his expenses. 

One night in the fall, however, they met at Dick 
Goddard’s room, and something was said about 
wrestling. 

‘*You’re a star, Hall. Everybody knows that,’’ 
said Dick. 

“Well, I ought to be,’’ said Hall, ‘‘although I 
don’t think I have profited by my opportunities as 
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much as I should. You see, I worked under Pro- 
fessor Judd, at the Atherston Gymnasium, for over 
a year.”’ 

“Well, I never saw any wrestling of any ac- 
count,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but you certainly put that 
sophomore on his back in good fashion, the night 
of the rush.”’ 

“‘Oh, he was easy meat,’’ returned Hall. 

‘‘Well, I’d like to be able to do it that way my- 
self,’’ said Ryerson. 

‘“‘Why don’t you learn, then?”’ asked Hall. 

**Yes,’’ chirped in Dick, ‘‘go ahead, old man; 
you ought to try it, and it would be good exercise, 
anyway.’’ 

““T believe I will,’’ said Ryerson. 

‘“‘That’s fine,’’ said Hall, ‘‘I’ll take a turn with 
you, and help you along.’’ 

So Ryerson started out once more to make some- 
thing of himself in the athletic line. When he 
thought it over in his room that night, he won- 
dered if at last he had struck something in which 
he might prove himself competent. Many doubts 
came to his mind as he realized that, in almost 
every kind of contest, quickness is an essential, 
and that he had never seemed able to control his 


muscles quickly. It would at any rate give him a 
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ehance to see more of Hall, and he went to sleep 
that night in a satisfied state of mind. And it 
proved a fine thing indeed for Ryerson, this chance 
suggestion of Hall’s. For it was just through this 
practice that Tom learned to put his muscles under 
the control of his will, and to make them act 
promptly and efficiently. More than that, it was 
in wrestling that Tom was able first to make him- 
self of value as a representative of the univer- 
sity. 

There was one thing Ryerson had distinctly 
made up his mind to go in for, and that was de- 
bating. He knew how weak he was at general 
conversation; but he had always found, at school, 
that, once on his feet—in recitation, for instance— 
he could generally say what he had to say. He 
traced his embarrassment to a personal uneasiness 
in social intercourse with individuals, rather than 
to a distrust of his own power. 

In his very first week at New Haven, he had 
scanned the columns of the News for notices, hop- 
ing to see something about the organization of 
freshman debating. Finally, he saw this notice, 
which expressed the cordiality of reception that 
Yale is wont to accord to her freshmen. In fact, 


it can hardly be said that the first year man is 
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ever spoiled by kindness or consideration at that 
University. The notice read as follows: 


“Yale Union: There will be a meeting of the 
Yale Union to-morrow night. All Academic men 
are urged to attend, except the Academic Fresh- 
men. The proposal to divide the Union into two 
debating Camps, one to be called the Upper and 
the other the Lower House, will be taken into 
consideration. ’’ 


As one can easily suppose, Ryerson found little 
consolation in this, except as an indication that 
the debating spirit was warming up, and would 
probably be awakened in the freshmen soon. Sure 
enough, within a week, a call for the freshmen 
came, and Ryerson attended the meeting. 

It was not avery large nor enthusiastic meet- 
ing; a good many attended merely out of curiosity. 
The sophomores at one time broke up the meeting, 
but Hall, who was in charge, managed at last to 
get rid of them. They succeeded in electing offi- 
cers, and plans were laid for a series of debates. 
The men who were willing to go in were asked to 
put their names on cards, and these were filed with 
Robbins, who had been chosen Secretary. The 
next day this young man called at Ryerson’s room, 


and they talked over the chances of debating in the 
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class of 1911. Ryerson found Robbins quite at- 
tractive and enthusiastic. 

When Ryerson was consulted as to what men he 
knew would go in for the work, he was at a loss 
for an answer. He promised to talk with Jack 
and Dick, who, although they probably would not 
enter, would perhaps know some others who would. 
The next day he looked up Hall, who said he could 
not possibly get the time, unless he took it out of 
his hour for exercise in the evening at the gym- 
nasium. 

As that was the only chance he had to stretch 
himself, he thought he would have to forego de- 
bating. 

““Remember, too,’’ he added, ‘‘you’re going to 
take up wrestling with me.”’ 

A little later, Ryerson, finding that he had time 
for both, did consent to begin work on the mat 
with Hall, and continued it through the fall. 

By this time, with the Princeton game only a 
week away, the whole University seemed to live in 
a suppressed tremor of excitement; and whenever 
the boys.came together in any room, it was football 
they talked, and the chances of the team. Hall, 
Brown, and Ryerson were in Ryerson’s room on 


Tuesday night, and they were tremendously inter- 
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ested in the fact that Dick Goddard, their class- 
mate, was likely to play, at any rate, in part of the 
game. 

**T tell you, he’s made good, all right,’’ said 
Brown. 

“Well, he ought to,’’ replied Hall, ‘‘he has the 
right stuff in him, and I was sure he would make 
the team.’’ 

‘‘What’s this I heard about your settling the 
row he had with Mr. Fairfax?’’ said Ryerson to 
Hall. 

‘Oh, that was nothing,’’ said Hall, ‘‘it was just 
a mistake.’’ 

‘But what was it?”’ said Ryerson. 

‘““Why, most of the fellows know now, so I don’t 
suppose there’s any harm in telling; but there’s no 
good in having any more talk than necessary about 
it. You see, it was this way: Dick was on the 
corner of York Street one night, when a crowd— 
you know them well enough, I guess; at any rate, 
Brown does—came along in a motor-car, and per- 
suaded him to take a ride. He supposed he was 
only going around a few blocks, as it was late, 
and he wanted to turn in on account of his train- 
ing. But it seems they started for Cheshire, and, 


having had a little more than was good for them, 
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they wouldn’t let Dick get out. He was wild, and 
finally made a jump for it out in Centerville; and, 
although he got out, he seratched his face a little, 
and, what was worse, got mixed up with some 
broken bottles of beer; he jumped on a ear, and 
rode in. 

“Just as he was walking up Elm Street, looking 
pretty sad, and smelling like a beer vault, whom 
should he run into but Fairfax—who jumped to 
the conclusion that Dick had been breaking train- 
ing. Now, anybody who knows Dick ought to 
have known better than that, but I must confess 
that appearances were pretty well against him; 
and, as Fairfax came from the same school, he 
worked himself up into an idea that it would be 
favoritism if he didn’t fire Dick. Dick, the old 
oyster, wouldn’t offer any explanation, and it did 
look for a time as if he wouldn’t be allowed to play 
any more. I happened to hear of it through Harry 
Holdan, and I got hold of Dick, and then saw 
Fairfax, and just put the truth up to him straight. 
That’s all there was about that.’’ 

“Well, Dick ought to be grateful,’’ said Ryer- 
son. 

‘“‘Dick ought to have had enough sense to go to 
Fairfax and tell him the whole thing.’’ 
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“‘T don’t know,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I suppose a fel- 
low feels pretty mad when he’s suspected without 
cause. ”’ 

““Yes, but there was plenty of cause, so far as 
Fairfax was concerned,’’ returned Hall. 


- The story of that Princeton football game, and. 
the wild scene when Dick Goddard, the freshman 
substitute, saved the day with a touch-down, is 
all written at length in ‘‘The Substitute.’’ But 
neither Ryerson nor Brown will ever be tired of 
telling those who did not see it of the wonderful 
performance, and even Hall at times lets himself 
go in admiration, making a hero of Dick, in spite 
of that youth’s evident embarrassment. But be- 
fore the echoes of that game had died out Christ- 
mas was upon them, and the boys were separating, 
with the prospect of a gay time during the holi- 
days. The Glee Club was making a Southern trip, 
and was going West as well, so that the boys were 
already arranging dates and dances to fit this plan 
of events. Poor Tom realized, in the midst of all 
this chatter, how little part he was likely to play 
in social festivities; but he did know that his fam- 
ily, and especially George and his sisters, would 


be prominent figures in it. So, just as of old, he 
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began to wish he had been more like George, 
when, suddenly, Brown said, startling him out of 
his reverie: 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do with yourself, 
old man?’’ 

‘“‘Why, I suppose I’ll just go home and loaf 
around until it’s time to come back,’’ said Ryer- 
son. 

‘‘Why don’t you come out with us?”’ said Dick 
Goddard. ‘‘Hallis coming, and Brown is going 
to join us later. Lots of room for everybody, you 
know.’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but my people 
expect me.’’ 

“‘Better make ’em let you off for a day in town, 
anyway,’’ went on Dick. 

But Tom, having refused, half instinctively 
again, kept it up from pride, and, as a result, 
spent a half-miserable time at home, feeling and 
looking out of place in the midst of the merry- 
making. So, on the whole, he was not very sorry 
to start again for New Haven. 


CHAPTER XII 
BROWN’S DUCKING 


ONE day, just at the beginning of February, 
there appeared a notice in the News which fired 
Ryerson’s ambition more than anything that had 
happened since he came to college. It was a no- 
tice of trials for the freshmen debating team, and 
publishing the fact that the Yale-Harvard Fresh- 
man debate would occur on the seventeenth of 
April. 

We have already told how Ryerson had been 
prominent in the early work of the Freshman 
Debating Club, in the fall, and he had kept up his 
activity, so that he was looked upon as one of the 
stand-byes. Unfortunately for him, it was the kind 
of a stand-by that he was apt to become. He was 
what is called a ‘‘wheel-horse’’; that is, a man who 
could always be depended upon to get up on his 
feet and talk, and to be on hand in summing up 
the subject; but he was also the kind of man 
whose side usually lost, because, no matter how 
sound his logic, there was no brilliancy in his pre- 
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sentation, and no magnetism in his voice. It was 
just the dull turning out of facts as facts; hence, 
while Ryerson was reliable, he was not effect- 
ive. 

His judgment was clear enough, as it always 
had been, to appreciate this fact fully, and to real- 
ize that, while he had been at work, improving 
and getting a better grasp on himself, he had not, 
even in this most familiar line of work, made a 
great place for himself. But that did not discour- 
age him in the least; and he made up his mind 
that he would try for the team. 

As he was coming from his next meeting, walk- 
ing in back of two other men, he heard one of 
them mention his name. He did not try to listen, 
but could not help hearing the next sentence. 

“‘Oh, Ryerson! Not the ghost of a chance.’’ 
And he stopped and turned off into the next street 
to avoid passing the men and letting them see 
who he was. 

**Not the ghost of a chance’’ echoed in his ears. 
‘‘Well, I suppose that’s true,’’ he reflected. ‘‘I 
don’t see how I would advance the cause of the 
Yale freshman debating team by my presence, not 
to speak of winning a debate for them. Now 
there’s Robbins. He’s only been in twice, but 
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when he gets on his feet he carries the house with. 
him, and I myself would vote for his side of the 
case after I had listened to him two or three min- 
utes.”? So Tom reasoned with himself. 

However, he went to bed with the same deter- 
mination to keep on trying and to make that team 
if possible; and when the trials actually came, in 
the latter part of the month, Tom came out so 
strongly, and was so well up on his subjects, that 
he made a substitute on the team. In fact, the 
advisers reasoned it out this way to the Yale fresh- 
man president. ‘‘You want Ryerson where he can 
be of service to you. He is not a brilliant talker, 
but he gets facts in good shape, and will help the 
rest of the men; and it may be his kind of ques- 
tion—in which case he would be better than either 
one of you men.”’ 

Tom was pleased, but not highly elated. He had 
worked hard for it, and he knew quite well why 
he had been selected; but that did not bother him, 
for he had made up his mind that he would show 
them, within another year, at least, what he could 
do in this line. Meantime, the day was approach- 
ing for the Harvard debate. The subject was: 
‘‘Resolved that it is for the welfare of the United 


States that the length of the presidential term be 
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increased to six years.’ Yale was to uphold the 
affirmative, and Harvard the negative side. 

At about the same time, there appeared in the 
Yale News a call for candidates for the ’Varsity 
and freshmen crews. The men were asked to 
meet Captain Welling at the gymnasium. Ryer- 
son’s friend, Loring Brown, went over at the ap- 
pointed time. He hardly knew his way about 
upstairs in the big building; but presently he 
came upon a number of other freshmen in a room 
at the back of the building. There were so many 
of them that when Captain Welling stuck his head 
into the room he drew back in pretended horror, 
and Brown heard him say to Jim Rowe, an old 
’Varsity oar, who was with him: ‘‘Do they think 
this is a training-school for the United States 
Navy?’’ 

Then he came in, and began taking their names, 
and asking various questions—where they came 
from, whether they had ever rowed before, how 
much each weighed, and other facts of varying 
importance in the matter. He recognized Brown 
presently, as he did most of the men who had been 
in the class boats in the fall, and after having 
asked his questions, told him to come next day 


with his clothes, as they would do some tank work. 
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The next day along row of them were grouped 
around the sides of the tank-room, some leaning 
against the wall, others dangling their legs over 
the edge of the platform. Captain Welling called 
off their names from a list he had, and then put 
eight of them into the stationary boat in the tank. 

It was something of a trick to get into and out of 
the boat, but the first set managed it all right. In 
the next lot Brown was called, and, as he was 
trying to walk along the edge of the boat to No. 4, 
his foot slipped, and he fell with a splash into the 
shallow water of the tank. Everybody roared at 
the mishap. 

‘‘Never mind, Brown,’’ Welling said. ‘‘Get on 
some dry togs, and I’ll put you in the next lot. 
Here, Jim, let Brown take some of those old ’Var- 
sity things in the locker.”’ 

And Jim Rowe led poor Brown out, dripping 
from head to foot. He was back in a few minutes, 
however, and Welling gave him his chance in the 
next lot of men. 

When Brown had dressed he went quickly to the 
place where he took his meals, familiarly known 
as his ‘‘eating joint,’’ hoping the story of his mis- 
hap had not preceded him. No sooner was he 


seated, however, than Jack called out to the 
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waiter: ‘‘Don’t bring Mr. Brown any soup, 
George, he’s been in it already.”’ 

Then one and another had a shy at him: ‘‘Cold 
applications are recommended for swelling of the 
head.”’ 

‘“All applicants for places on the ’Varsity crew 
must learn to swim.’’ 

Brown preserved a glowering silence mean- 
while. But, by the time dessert had come, he had 
made up his mind to take it good-naturedly, as, in 
fact, he had to, and he laughed with the rest at 
Jack’s final sally: ‘‘Why is Bulldog Brown our 
most remarkable crew candidate?”’ 

‘‘Because he’s been thrown out of the ’Varsity 
boat before he ever sat in it.”’ 

From that time on, day after day, Brown sat his 
turn in the tank, and listened to words of wis- 
dom from Captain Welling and other coaches. On 
Washington’s Birthday, the second cutting down 
of candidates occurred. Brown shook in his boots 
as Captain Welling came up to him, and began by 
saying: ‘Brown, I’m afraid you’re too light for 
’Varsity work. How much do you weigh now?’’ 

‘*A little over one hundred and fifty-five,’”’ said 
Brown, with a strange feeling of hostility toward 
the bigger chaps sitting around. 
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“‘Why, I thought you didn’t turn one hundred 
and fifty,’’ said Welling, with a rather incredu- 
lous look. ‘‘Come over here a minute,’’ and they 
passed out into the next room where the scales 
were. 

“Just step on, will you?’’ said the captain, and 
Brown did as he was told. Sure enough, the scales 
tipped a plump one hundred and fifty-eight pounds, 
although Brown had practically nothing on. 

“‘T am surprised,’’ confessed Welling good-na- 
turedly, and then made an everlasting friend of 
Brown by saying, ‘‘I’ll give you another go at it, 
my boy, for those extra pounds.’’ 

So Brown kept at it with some eighteen others. 
But just before the crew left the gymnasium for 
the water, the final sifting out took place, and 
Brown was one of those to go. He took it well 
enough; his friends chaffed him unmercifully for 
a day or two, but he soon settled into the freshman 
squad, which had by that time elected Fred Gold 
as its captain. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE YALE-HARVARD DEBATE 


Two days before the Yale-Harvard freshman 
debate, Robbins, the leader, was taken sick, and 
Ryerson was called in to take his place. Tom had 
been studying the subject, and working on it with 
that wonderful tenacity of purpose and persistence 
that he applied to anything he took hold of. All 
of them had depended more or less upon him for 
the final arranging of the facts, and not a little for 
the argument. In fact, Tom was practically steer- 
ing the freshman team of debaters now, and as he 
thought over the situation he could not help long- 
ing for that smooth-tongued oratory which their 
leader possessed. Tom knew that if he could once 
get hold of the audience and judges, he had facts 
definite enough, and arguments convincing enough, 
and a conclusion clear enough to win his case with 
any of them. But he also knew that if he spoke 
as he generally did, only those who were taking 


notes would pay any attention to him, by the time 
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he had been on his feet two minutes. The others 
would be drifting off, letting their thoughts wan- 
der, and no amount of effort on his part would 
bring them back to attention. 

The night of the debate came, and with it some 
inward tremors. Ryerson still felt a tinge of 
embarrassment about appearing on the stage, al- 
though this had partly worn off in his debating 
experience. Still, this was a larger crowd, and 
a bigger hall, and the matter was of more impor- 
tance. He looked over at the Harvard representa- 
tives, and noted that one of them had a particu- 
larly attractive bearing; and, from his experience 
of men, Tom picked him out as one who would 
very speedily get the good-will of the audience and 
judges, even if his facts and arguments were not 
entirely convincing. 

Judge Henderson stepped upon the stage and 
made a short address, introducing the two teams. 
Then he announced the question of the debate, and 
called for the opening argument. 

The debate proceeded in a rather slow and unin- 
teresting fashion, Harvard apparently gaining 
more and more both in fact and presentation, until 
it looked as if things were going decidedly against 


Yale. 
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Ryerson, in his usual deliberate, careful, but 
very unenthusiastic way, had begun to present his 
argument, when suddenly, down in the fourth 
row, he saw a man with his mouth stretched wide, 
with a most satisfying yawn! Somehow it went 
directly home to the speaker, and showed him how 
utterly his words were being lost. He was sud- 
denly imbued with the desire to make that one 
particular man listen to him, to make him see 
the subject as he, Ryerson, saw it, to fire him 
to attention. Stepping forward a little upon 
the platform, he roared out, like a bull of Ba- 
shan, a challenge directed at this careless indi- 
vidual. 

‘‘T defy any man to look upon our phase of this 
subject, and reach any other conclusion! I'll put 
that phase before any of you who are here to 
listen.”’ 

Ryerson no longer recognized his own voice. 
His comrades on the platform had never seen him 
roused before. There was a bristling among the 
audience, the judges sat up. Their opponents saw 
a transfigured contestant. For his allotted time, 
Tom’s voice rang out in clear-cut tones, now 
modulated in persuasion, then raised in condem- 
nation; and, at. his close, with a half dozen 
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terse, crisp sentences, he drove his arguments 
home. As he sat down, there was a storm of 
applause, such as was never before heard at a 
freshman debate. 

“Well, that was a corker!’”’ said the man next 
to him, leaning over to Tom. ‘‘What struck you? 
I’d no idea you could talk like that!’’ 

Tom was mopping his forehead, and in a dazed 
way trying to come out of his bewilderment. He 
could not have dreamed of himself standing up and 
talking like that; but, as he looked down into that 
fourth seat, he grinned. The man whose yawn 
had started him had certainly no apparent inten- 
tion now of going to sleep. Up to that point in 
the debate, the sympathy had heen all Harvard’s, 
but Tom’s speech had turned the tide, fired his 
fellow debaters with renewed life, and carried 
dismay to the hearts of their opponents; for it had 
swept the crowd with it in spirit and argument, 
and as the Harvard men rose to their feet, each 
had the feeling that works such havoc with a 
speaker; they felt that the listeners were disin- 
clined to hear, that they wanted more from the 
man who had so stirred them. 

The judges were out quite a long time, but, on 
returning, announced a decision in Yale’s favor; 
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and Tom was filled with a deep joy when the man 
next him said, ‘‘You saved the day for us, old 
man, when you got warmed up!’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FRESHMAN CREW VS. CALIFORNIA 


For two weeks it had been definitely settled 
that the ’Varsity would go to Henley; and, before 
long, it was announced, much to the delight of 
Brown and of the freshmen generally, that the 
freshmen crew would race the ’Varsity crew of 
the University of California. This stirred up keen | 
excitement among the members of the crew, al- 
though the more experienced of the college boat- 
ing men held it a mistake to send a green first 
year crew up against a ’Varsity eight, even if the 
’Varsity were from a college that had only re- 
cently taken up rowing. They predicted that the 
freshmen crew would be rowed out of sight. The 
general sentiment, however, was in favor of the 
race; and the prevailing belief in Yale’s ability 
to win was irritating to those who reasoned out 
the thing calmly. 

Brown did not take much thought for the man- 
agement. He was contented to go to the boat- 


house daily, and, with the rest, be “‘blown up’’ 
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for all the sins in the boating calendar. He 
couldn’t get his hands away, he couldn’t keep his 
slide under him, he would dig his oar down as if 
sounding for the bottom, and in all ways he was 
as bad as the rest. But he stuck to it, and seri- 
ously thought a good deal about it. He watched 
the ’Varsity at practice whenever he had a chance, 
and was soon able to see the difference between a 
man rowing very poorly and one rowing very well. 
He began to appreciate how badly his crew really 
were doing. As he expressed it to Jack: ‘‘We’re 
all lubbers—every one of us!’’ 

But he could only peg away, for he was neither } 
captain nor coach, and must simply do the best he 
could. 

The day for the race with California approached, 
and Brown viewed with a feeling almost of shame 
the general confidence of Ryerson and all his class- 
mates in the victory which they felt sure of win- 
ning. ‘‘The ’Varsity would be glad to hear of it 
in England,’’ people said. 

The race was to be rowed at Lake Saltonstall, 
and, as the day drew nearer, the interest quick- 
ened. All the freshman class, and a number of 
other men, concluded that they would ‘‘take in’’ 


the freshman race with California. That crew ar- 
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rived in their car and were soon quartered on the 
lake, and taking practice spins. Their form was 
not what Yale men had been taught to believe in; 
and, although they looked wiry, and were evi- 
dently mature, that dropping over on the catch 
and the rather bent back was far from New Ha- 
ven’s ideal and from what Yale’ Varsity crews had 
shown in the past. So there grew up, even among 
the would-be boating critics, surer confidence in a 
freshman victory. True, most of the men had not 
seen their own crew in the boat. Brown not only 
knew the Yale crew but had also seen California, 
and had watched their lap and how their boat 
traveled between strokes. 

So he said to Tom Ryerson, when that youth, 
usually so taciturn, was talking with the typical 
confidence, which appeared to be growing among | 
the sons of Eli, ‘‘Don’t you be a fool, Tom! I 
wouldn’t say this to our crew, or to anybody where 
it would do harm—but you let that talk drop. 
Unless there is some accident, those brown West- 
ern chaps will walk away from us at the start, 
and we’ll never see them after the referee says: 
EGO. <) 

Ryerson kept his own counsel after that, though 


not without a struggle; especially when, standing 
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on the shore of the lake by the boat-house, he felt a 
thrill of enthusiasm as the two crews carried their 
boats out, and he saw old Brown, steady and strong, 
and the generally superior physique of the Yale 
men. Those little fellows from the West certainly 
did not look as though they could win, and he 
believed Brown was overmodest. 

On the day of the race, Ryerson watched the 
crews get into their boats and paddle quickly up 
the lake. A light wind was freshening from 
the west, and the water was cut up quite a little 
after the first half mile. In the Yale boat Brown 
noticed this as they paddled along, and wondered 
how it would affect the Californians; but he did 
not have much time to wonder about his rivals, 
for his own men were having an uncomfortable 
time of it in the lumpy water. As they neared 
the starting-point, the surface stilled, and it was 
evident that the first quarter-mile would be fairly 
smooth. The California crew had already paddled 
up above the starting-line, where two skiffs were 
anchored, from which the shells would be started. 
The referee’s launch was steaming slowly across 
toward the start, and presently Brown heard the 
referee, a noted Columbia oarsman and coach, call 


out: ‘‘Row up to the starting-line, California!’’ 
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The California coxswain gave the necessary or- 
ders, and the light shell came gliding up. 

‘“Get up to the line, Yale,’’ followed at once, 
and they, too, paddled slowly up. 

Both shells were in line, each held at the slender 
stern by a man in the skiff. Then the referee 
called once more: ‘‘Yale, you go outside the red 
flags—to the east of the flags—do you under- 
stand?’’ 

‘All right,’’ returned the captain. 

‘‘California, you go inside—to the west of the 
line of flags—do you get that?’’ 

‘“‘“Aye! Aye!’’ sang out the Californian cox- 
swain. 

Then the referee spoke again: ‘‘I shall start you 
by saying ‘Are you ready,’ and then, in about 
three seconds, if neither answers, ‘Go!’ If no ac- 
cident happens in the first twenty strokes, it’s a 
race. If anything breaks before twenty strokes 
are rowed, I shall recall you and start you over 
again. Do you both understand?’’ 

““Ves!’”’ ealled the Yale captain, and ‘‘Aye! Aye, 
sir!’? came from the California coxswain. Brown 
felt his heart beginning to thump against his ribs. 
‘‘Back water a little, Yale!’’ called out the referee; 
and the coxswain said: ‘‘One and Two, back water 
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—’vast!’? Then, ‘‘Back a little, California,’’ and 
another pause as the referee looked to see that 
both were in line. Then, sharply, ‘‘Are you ready ?”’ 
and the sixteen oars steadied themselves for the 
catch. 

“GO!” ; 

Brown felt his oar grab the water and the shell 
rock under him as the two boats leapt forward. 
He knew that the boat was rolling almost uncon- 
trollably, as they went off at about forty to the 
minute. From his place at Number Four, he could 
just see the California coxswain out of the corner 
of his eye; but before he had pulled twenty 
strokes, he no longer saw him. He knew that 
California was leading. 

As they settled down to about thirty-six, the boat 
grew steadier. In time with the measured call of 
the coxswain, Brown came aft on his slide, and, 
as he dropped in his oar, swung with all his 
strength, hoping, as he felt the boat riding better, 
to see that California coxswain once more. But 
he did not. As they began to strike the lumpy 
water, he had all he could do to get his oar in and 
out, for the boat was seldom on her keel, and 
some horrible rowing was being done. With a 


gulp Brown realized that what he had known and 
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expected was coming true—they were being 
beaten. But the coxswain kept calling out, ‘‘Give 
it to’em, boys! You’re right on ’em—keep it up! 
Now! Now!——Now!’’ as the oars dipped at 
each stroke. 

They were out of the rough water again, and 
things were going better, but Brown could see that 
Number Five had forgotten all about form, and 
was rolling at each finish. He himself began to 
feel tired, but he tried to think of all that had 
been told him—not to meet his oar; to get down 
easy on his slide; to keep it well under him; and, 
as he thought of these things, he forgot a little 
how heavy his arms felt, and realized that, in his 
excitement, he had been guilty of using them 
rather than his legs and back. 

He heard the captain call out to the coxswain: 

‘Where are they now, Billy?’’ 

‘‘Just a length ahead,’’ returned the mendacious 
little chap. Brown didn’t believe him, but he 
hoped the others did. 

“Hit her up a little, Joe,’’ called out the captain 
to the stroke, and the stroke ran up; and Brown 
began to know again how tired he was. Presently 
he heard Number Five groan out: 


‘How much farther, Billy?’’ 
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‘‘Only about fifty strokes,’ lied the coxswain, 
pleadingly. But Brown knew from the shore that 
there was still nearly a half-mile to go. 

‘“‘Now, give it to’em, boys,’’ growled out the 
captain, and Brown saw Number Five bravely try 
to stiffen up. 

Presently, there came a distant report—the 
erack of a pistol—a few faint cheers, and Brown 
knew that California had crossed the line. The 
captain heard it, too, though he called for another 
spurt, and they all tried to finish as bravely as 
possible. It seemed an hour before their shell 
slid by the judge’s boat at the finish, amid a 
wretched silence, and Number Five fell forward 
over his oar, as did two of the others. Brown 
bent his own shoulders forward, and wondered by 
what the lead had been. They passed a rowboat 
with some upper classmen in it. 

““How many lengths was it?’’ asked Billy: 

‘‘They say about twelve!’’ came the answer. 

Brown thought to himself, ‘‘What a disgrace!’’ 

Then they paddled down, and as they reached the 
float, he saw the California crew just carrying their 
boat into the shed. How pleased they all looked! 
A few of his classmates gathered around as they 


lifted their shell out, and one or two tried to say 
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something consoling. But Brown felt a lump in 
his throat, and with it a blind sort of rage at the 
fact that there was nothing to be done. He heard 
one upper classman saying, ‘‘That was the rotten- 
est exhibition of rowing I ever saw.’’ Another 
exclaimed, ‘‘They had no business to let such a crew 
represent Yale, even as freshmen.’’ And over in 
a little group the California coach was shaking 
hands enthusiastically with the manager of the 
Western crew, and one or two friends who had 
followed their fortunes. 

Not long after this race, the freshman crew 
went up to New London. Here, to make their cup 
of woe brim full, they were beaten by the Harvard 
freshmen, in spite of having secured nearly a 
length’s head at the mile mark. Harvard simply 
rowed them down in the last mile. 

Thus ignominiously ended ‘‘Bulldog’’ Brown’s 
first boating year at Yale. But several other 
events occurred that set him thinking in his 
steady, persistent way. He went to Poughkeepsie 
and saw Cornell pull away from the other crews, 
wearing Columbia down after rowing level for half 
the distance. Then he read most: eagerly the ac- 
counts of the work of the ’Varsity crew at Henley, 


and was bitterly disappointed when Leander heat 
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them. He set about studying all the records and 
descriptions of strokes he could find. He longed 
to see a crack English crew row. Narrow blades, 
leverages, in-board, out-board, theories of resist- 
ance, rigging—all these things made a queer jum- 
ble in Brown’s head, but he kept thinking about 
them, and trying to straighten the whole subject 
out for himself. 


CHAPTER XV 


“BROWN’S BOYS” 


IN October Brown was in the boat-house among 
the first. He did not try for the ’Varsity, but got 
together his class crew. He was easily chosen 
captain, as Fred Gold had stopped rowing, and no- 
body cared much for the place. Then he sailed 
into Ryerson, with the flat statement that he 
wanted Tom to come down and try for his crew, 
and that he would not take ‘‘no’’ for an answer. 
He did not care how badly Ryerson rowed, or 
whether Ryerson thought he could ever learn to 
do better. He just wanted Ryerson to come; and, 
of course, in the end, Ryerson came. 

““We’re a badly licked set, Brown,’’ said another 
man, upon being asked whether he would row in 
the Fall regatta. ‘‘It seems to me that the class 
hasn’t much use for us since the California chaps 
lost us up the Lake.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ replied Brown, in his slow, deliberate 
way, ‘‘that doesn’t mean that we can’t learn to 


row, does it?’’ 
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“Oh, no; if that’s the way you look at it, I sup- 
pose I’ll come out.”’ 

So Loring gathered his men together, and 
Brenton, the ’Varsity coach, was quite pleased at 
the earnestness of ‘‘Bull’? Brown. Furthermore, 
as Brown was glad to sit at Brenton’s feet, and 
hear, over and over again, the story of Henley and 
the English crews, he gathered in the new ideas 
that Brenton was drilling into the ’Varsity much 
more rapidly than did the ’Varsity candidates. 
Then he proceeded to talk over the situation with 
Ryerson, and drill these new principles into his 
men. Out on the harbor, when it was smooth, 
and at other times up the river, in fair weather 
and foul, the sophomore crew was to be seen at 
work. Brown and his crew became a by-word. 
‘‘Brown and his beaten,’’ Jack used to call them. 
In the Fall regatta they managed to win, but by no 
great margin, and not in remarkable time. Then, 
instead of disbanding at once, as did the rest 
of the class crews, Brown held them together; 
and as long as the winter was open, even after 
the ’Varsity pulled out, ‘‘Brown’s Boys’’ kept 
at it. 

Ryerson had made Gold’s seat, or rather, as he 


himself put it, “‘Bull just took me up and jammed 
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me into the seat and cussed me out and told me to 
learn to row. I’m trying to, because we’re all in 
fear of our lives if we don’t.”’ 

“Why didn’t you try again for the ’Varsity, 
Brown— you’re so crazy for rowing?’ asked 
Jack. 

“‘Couldn’t make it, my boy,’’ retorted Brown, 
good-naturedly; but he added, under his breath, ‘‘I 
will some day, though, before I graduate.’’ 

Brown and his crew rowed in the harbor or on 
the river until, as one of them described it, ‘‘the 
ice got so strong the oars wouldn’t break it,’’ and 
then they hauled out for the winter. During the 
winter, although Brown often watched the ’Var- 
sity as well as the freshman candidates at work in 
the tank under the coaches, his own crew were 
not heard from except by a few of their intimates. 
Among these there was a rumor that his men 
were all pledged to do fifteen minutes’ work morn- 
ing and night; but what that work was, no one 
knew until one night Jack, having supposedly 
gone to New York, returned unexpectedly, and 
sneaked in and watched Brown do his fifteen min- 
utes. He described it afterward.on the quiet to 
Gold, who first roared at it, and then sobered down 


and said: 
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“‘That’s just like the ‘Bulldog’—he never for- 
gets anything, and he said he heard that McCros- 
san, one of the best English coaches, said the rea- 
son why Americans couldn’t row was because they 
didn’t begin young enough, and were so muscle- 
bound that they never acquired the proper reach. 
He’s giving them reach in the shoulders—that’s 
what he’s doing.”’ 

‘“‘But what’s he going to do with his crew, any- 
way?’’ queried Jack. ‘‘When he gets ’em to suit 
him, who’s he going to row?”’ 

‘‘Blest if I know,’’ said Fred—‘‘unless he means 
to challenge the ’Varsity,’’ he added, with a laugh. 
‘“Brown’s got rowing on the brain, that’s what’s 
the matter.”’ 

But one night in March, when Brown had come 
home in such a mood that Jack couldn’t get a word 
from him until after a lot of teasing, he finally 
blurted out: 

“‘T call it a confounded shame! I wanted to get 
at that California crew again, and now the ’Var- 
sity has gone and challenged ’em, and that lets me 
out! I heard a rumor that they had, so I went to 
see Garrett, and he said it was true. And worse 
than that, they are going to let the freshmen in, 
as Cap Sherwood thinks they’ve got the best 
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freshman crew for five years. He’s about right, 
too; those freshmen picked it up last fall in good 
shape, and they are a husky lot of fellows they’ve 
got in the tank now.”’ 

“‘Why, Loring, you don’t mean to say you’ve 
been planning all this time to row California 
again?’’ 

““Yes, I do, or rather, yes, I did. I wanted to 
wipe out that defeat of last spring, and I believe 
I’d have done it, too, if the ’Varsity hadn’t 
stepped in.’’ 

‘“By jove, you’re a queer dick, Bully! Who’d 
have thought you would cherish that up, and 
spend all your spare time for a year training to 
get satisfaction!’’ 

‘‘That’s all right, Jack, you didn’t get licked; I 
did.”’ ; 

“‘Yes, but so did seven others, and not one of 
them would have thought of doing all this work, 
if you hadn’t driven ’em to it.’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s all up now, I suppose; but I did ask 
Mr. Garrett to let me write and ask California to 
let us in, and give us another show at them. He 
has promised me that if they accept his challenge 
he’ll let me try it; but it must be between me and 


California, as he won’t take any part init. The 
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harbor course is big enough for four crews, and 
that’s the best place to row, if the water is 
smooth.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


“THE BULLDOG”? PERSISTS 


IN a week an answer came from California, ac- 
cepting the challenge, and consenting to the entry 
of the freshman crew. Then Brown went to Mr. 
Garrett, and reminded him of his promise to let 
him try to get his crew in. 

‘“‘Why, Brown, you’re foolish; those fellows 
thrashed you all to pieces last year, and they’ll 
do it again. You haven’t any material to speak 
OF, 

“‘T know I haven’t much to boast of, but my 
men have been working hard, and we’re not the 
same crew that they ran up against last Spring.”’ 

‘‘But don’t you see, if the ’Varsity and freshmen 
should beat California, you’d only be giving them 
a chance not to come last? Besides, everybody 
was mad about the matter last season—blamed the 
management for letting such a crew represent 
Yale at. all.” 

“‘T know all that, and I know that we disgraced 
ourselves; but that’s just what I want to wipe out, 
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and you promised me a chance to write and try for 
it, if they accepted your challenge.”’ 

‘All right; do it if you like, but I can’t promise 
you any help. If California wants you they can 
have you; if not, they’ll tell you so, I suppose.’’ 

‘‘Then I have your permission to write?’’ 

“‘Yes, yes—only don’t bother me with it any 
more, and don’t let them think from your letter 
that it is any request of ours.”’ 

Having obtained this rather unflattering con- 
sent, Brown went back to his room and wrote la- 
boriously to the California manager. Then he 
read the letter over to Jack, and with the assist- 
ance of that youth made it rather more attrac- 
tive; for Brown’s own style was decidedly plain, 
straightforward, and matter-of-fact. Then Brown 
walked to the post-office and mailed the document. 
When he came into the room on his return he 
found Old Ryerson there. 

“‘Tom, do you think they’ll let us in?’’ Brown 
asked in such a woe-begone tone that even Ryer- 
son felt a bit of sympathy, and said: 

“‘Of course they will, old man; they can’t refuse 
to give you a return chance, after beating you last 
year.’”’ ; 

‘‘Perhaps they couldn’t, if they hadn’t a race 
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with the ’Varsity; but now they’ll do just as they 
please, and I suppose they won’t mind turning us 
down.”’ 

““Do you feel so very sure that you want to race, 
Bull?’’ queried Tom. 

“Sure? Well, rather! What’s the matter with 
you?’’ returned Brown. 

“Why, to be plain, do you think we make up 
such a crew as you’d be proud of?’’ 

“‘T don’t know about ‘proud of,’ and I don’t care 
how you look now; but I’ll bet my last dollar that 
you’ll row fast enough, by the time that California 
crew gets here, to beat ’em, unless they’ve im- 
proved a half-minute over anything they could do 
last year. That’s what I think!’’ 

A week went by, and no response came to 
Brown’s letter. 

“You can’t expect to hear in less than two 
weeks,’’ said Jack, consolingly. ‘‘They’ll have to 
have a meeting of their Faculty Committee, or 
something of that kind, you know.”’ 

“*T don’t see why they need bother with that. It’s 
just a question of letting our class crew row in the 
same water with them. They needn’t even call it 
a race.”’ 

“Come now, Loring,’’ said Ryerson, who knew 
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Brown very well by this time. ‘‘That wouldn’t 
suit you a little bit, and you know it. You want 
a race—an acknowledged, admitted race, or you 
don’t want anything.’’ 

“Yes, I believe you’re right there, Ryerson. 
I’ve got to have it right, or it’s no good. I wish 
they’d hurry up and let me know.”’ 

Another long week of waiting put Brown into 
such an irritable mood that even the sympathetic 
Ryerson gave up trying to help him. Then, on a 
Sunday noon, when the two walked to the post- 
office after church, Brown found his letter. It 
said that California, while not in favor of admit- 
ting another crew to the race, recognized the force 
of Mr. Brown’s argument; that his crew, having 
suffered defeat at their hands last season, had, at 
least as good a right as the present Yale freshmen 
to be in the race, and that California hoped to set- 
tle the entire matter when their manager came 
East, in about ten days, to perfect arrangements 
with the Yale manager of the ’Varsity race. 

Although there was not much encouragement in 
this letter, Brown, who had at heart expected a 
flat refusal, was a good deal relieved, and a much 
more agreeable companion for the next few days. 


He went to see Manager Garrett and showed him 
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the letter, at which the manager was a great deal 
bored, and referred him to Captain Sherwood. He 
went to Sherwood, who referred him to Mr. Long- 
man, a graduate interested in boating, who in turn 
referred him to Professor Francis of the faculty. 
Professor Francis said he would do anything he 
could for him, but that the manager and the cap- 
tain were ‘really the ones to whom he must look. 
By this time Brown was rather weary; and when 
he came in he told Jack Bracelin that there was 
only one man to whom he had not yet been re- 
ferred, and that was Mr. Hutchins, the superin- 
tendent of grounds and buildings. 

‘*All I want is to have Garrett say a word for it 
to the California manager. He needn’t even say 
he wants it, but just that there would be no harm 
init, that's all.”’ 

“*T’ll tell you what I’ll do for you, Bull. My 
brother Ned knows Garrett very well, and I’ll get 
him to say a good word for your scheme—and he’|l 
do it, too, I know, for when I told him about your 
crew he said he liked your sand.’’ 

So Jack spoke to Ned, and Ned promised to see 
Garrett and do all he could; and the result was 
that Brown got a note from the latter, saying that 
he would let him know when the California mana- 
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ger came, and give him every show to get into the 
race. Then a postscript: ‘‘If you’ll take my ad- 
vice, let that roommate of yours do the business 
with California. He seems to have a natural bent 
for persuading people.’’ 

Brown showed this letter to Jack, who was flat- 
tered, and said: 

“‘T tell you I’m a great diplomat. But I’ll do it 
for you, Loring.”’ 

Brown replied, with a rather doubtful tone in 
his voice: 

‘‘But do you think you can get him to give mea 
race? You see, I must have that race.”’ 

‘“‘Why, Loring, you’ll never get what you want 
that way. You may be able to make men work, 
but you’ll never persuade aman, not in twenty 
years. You leave it to me, and I’ll do the best I 
can for you, that’s all.’’ 

When the California manager came on, Jack 
met him, and easily perfected the arrangements to 
let the sophomore crew enter the race. 

‘‘Jack, you’re a brick,’’ was all Brown could 
say, but there was no doubt of his meaning. 

So it was settled, that on the twentieth of May 
the California crew, which had so signally de- 
feated the Yale freshmen the previous year, would 
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try to lower the colors of a Yale ’Varsity crew, 
and that both the freshmen and sophomore crews 
were to be allowed to enter. 

And then did Brown exhibit to Ryerson his un- 
alloyed joy. Even Old Tom warmed up a little at 
the prospect; for he was beginning to find himself 
in the boat, and things were going better with 
him. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A FOUR-CORNERED BOAT-RACE 


NEVER before had a four-cornered race been 
seen at New Haven, and everybody was pleased at 
the prospect. But people were decidedly jocular 
about ‘‘Brown’s Boys’’ and their anxiety to get 
licked again. ‘‘Brown’s Boys” said nothing, and 
were always the first on the water, getting out 
ahead even of the ’Varsity, and they were usually 
the last to come in. Of course, the ’Varsity race 
with Harvard in June was the event of the year; 
but this other contest had enough novelty about it 
to give it spice. 

The first of those early warm days which seem 
like midsummer, Brown gathered his men, and 
they pushed off in the old barge for a long row. 
Daily after that, although it was sometimes pretty 
raw, they took the boat out, and at the end of a 
fortnight the crew was really traveling quite 
smoothly. Brown had spent his first two weeks 
putting into practice a suggestion which Mr. Bren- 
ton, the coach, had given him, that good long rows 
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would get a crew together better than anything 
else. So he had done little coaching, but had just 
rowed his men until they were dead tired. But he 
never could tire out Old Ryerson, who seemed 
literally made of iron. 

When the ’Varsity and freshman crews were 
rowing, it was noticeable that Brown’s boys pulled 
well up the river, or, on smooth days, down the east 
shore, and that they did most of their rowing well 
out of view of the other crews. Nobody thought 
much of this, as it was ‘“‘just like old Brown.’’ 
Ryerson loved these days of work, although he 
was over and over again “‘called down’’ by ‘‘Bull’’ 
for almost every rowing fault. 

So the Spring days flew by, and almost before any 
one realized it, the twentieth of May was at hand. 
It had been finally arranged that the race should 
be a four-mile one, and that it should be rowed on 
the harbor. If the twentieth proved stormy, the 
race was to be rowed on the next calm day. 

The Westerners arrived on the fifteenth of May, 
and that afternoon saw them afloat in their shell. 
Their style was similar to that of the year before, 
but they seemed to have caught some of the gen- 
eral tendency to lengthen the stroke and went 


well down over the stretchers at the catch. 
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When the Yale coach had watched them a little, 
he said to Captain Sherwood: ‘‘I don’t wonder 
those fellows whipped our freshmen last year. 
They’re a good deal better than I thought. You’ll 
have to do your best.”’ 

But Captain Sherwood looked rather skeptical 
at the lack of form, especially in the body work, 
of the visitors, and evidently felt pretty safe. 
Brown, too, had a look at them, and told Jack that 
night that they had improved a good bit since the 
previous year, and that they had more muscle in 
the boat. 

“‘But they don’t stand any show against our 
’Varsity, do they?’’ asked Jack. 

“‘T think the ’Varsity will beat them, but it 
won’t be a walk-over. We’ve got better material, 
but our men are a little slow, and they’re liable, 
when the stroke is hit up a few beats, to go to 
pieces. ’’ 

‘‘How about your crew? You’re keeping them 
pretty dark. What can you do for your coun- 
try?’ 

‘“Not much, I guess, but we can row better than 
we did last year. We’ll try to beat our own fresh- 
men, anyhow.’’ ; 

‘‘Well, here’s luck to you!’’ said Jack. ‘‘As I 
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helped get you into this, I hope you’ll do me 
credit.’’ 

The real truth of the matter was that the Uni- 
versity and even the sophomore class had, in the 
interest over the ’Varsity, entirely lost sight of 
Brown’s crew; and in fact a great many knew of 
its existence only from the notices in the newspa- 
pers that there would be three crews against Cali- 
fornia—the ’Varsity, the freshmen, and a picked 
crew from the sophomore class. 

The morning of the race came bright and clear, 
but with a little westerly breeze that looked as 
though it would freshen up during the day. The 
race was set for 11 A.M., and Brown was up early 
studying the weather. 

““What do you think of it?’’ called out Jack from 
his bedroom. 

“‘There’ll be some breeze, I fancy, before noon,’’ 
said Brown. ‘‘I don’t mind a little of it from 
the southwest,’’ he continued. ‘‘We’ve been out a 
good deal, and we’ve got a mighty stiff boat. So 
long as it’s aft it will help us more than the others, 
I believe.”’ 

By half past nine he was at the boat-house, 
where the erews were to meet to be taken down to 


the starting-point, if the weather proved suitable. 
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The launch was to take down the ’Varsity crew. 
The Ivernia was to do the same for California, 
while another tug—the Smith—was to take down 
the two class crews, freshman and sophomore. 
The wind had not increased to any degree, but 
was blowing gently from the southwest, just rip- 
pling the water, and not even straightening out 
the flags. At ten o’clock the Yale launch, with 
Referee Lawrence in it, came steaming up under 
the draw, after having been over the course. 

As it approached, Coach Brenton called out 
through the megaphone, before the launch reached 
the boat-house: ‘‘The water’s all right, and we’re 
going to row. Get your boats out.”’ 

Soon the boats were brought out, and one after 
another the crews were taken on board, and the 
procession set out for the breakwater, five miles 
down the harbor, from the lea of which the start 
was to be made. There was only one part of the 
course that seemed at all cut up by the breeze, and 
that but slightly. Fora mile before they reached 
the breakwater, the surface was smooth as glass. 
The wind seemed to have died out completely, and 
when the four crews were seated in their shells, 
they rested on the surface without motion. The 


referee was delighted, for he saw the most trying 
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part of his work greatly simplified by the weather. 
To get four crews off together under ordinary con- 
ditions is no easy matter, and any wind at all 
would have made it well-nigh impossible in such an 
exposed situation. But the sound was calm asa 
mill pond. He had hardly to raise his voice as he 
gave the four crews their instructions, and ex- 
plained to them that he would start them with the 
usual ‘‘Are you ready?’’ and, hearing no reply, 
would fire a pistol. 

They were lined up: the Yale ’Varsity on the 
east, next to them California; then the Yale fresh- 
men, and, finally, Brown’s crew on the west. 
Brown had won the toss for position, and had 
chosen the west course, because he was sure that 
the closer in he could keep, the better water he 
would find; and he had made up his mind that, 
toward the last mile, the crews would be so well 
strung out that he could strike over into the chan- 
nel, which at that point decidedly favored the 
eastern course. Brown, in his choice of ecurse, 
had avery definite purpose. He wanted smooth 
water, or, rather, the best water during the first 
mile, until his men should get well steadied down. 
He did not want anybody to get too long a lead on 


them early in the race; not because it would at all 
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discourage his own men, but because it would en- 
courage his opponents too much. Then he said to 
himself, ‘‘Let my crew get into the third mile 
within three or four lengths of the leaders, and I’ll 
give them the worst two miles they ever rowed.”’ 

Brown had told Hazard, his stroke, that he did 
not want the stroke put above thirty-two after 
they settled down, and he had told his men that 
they would have to put enough pounds in those 
thirty-two strokes to keep up with the procession. 
He had concluded: ‘‘I’ve told Hazard to put her 
up to thirty-four when we strike the third mile, 
and then thirty-six, and then hold it there until I 
tell him to quit.”’ 

That was all Brown had said to them the night 
before; not a word about what he thought of the 
chances—and there wasn’t one man who would 
have cared to ask him such a question, save per- 
haps Hazard. The day before he had pointed out 
to little Sim Dale, the coxswain, just where the 
channel ran, and had told him that, when he came 
to the bend, no matter what course they drew, he 
was to slip over into the channel. He had given 
him a line on the old drawbridge for which to 
steer as soon as he should strike the bend. Up 


to that time he was to keep in his own water. 
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“Don’t run into anybody to get into the channel, 
but get there, that’s all.’’ 

And, as Brown sat in the boat, looking over the 
three crews lined up to the eastward of him, he 
ran over in his mind all these instructions, and 
wondered whether there was anything he had for- 
gotten. Then he felt a great thrill of longing for 
the struggle—an intensity of belief in the seven 
men in the boat with him. In another moment, 
the referee called out ‘‘Are you ready?’’ Came 
the crack of a pistol, and the four crews were off. 

For a moment they were even; but the clever 
start of the Westerners gave them a lead in the 
first few strokes, just as it had the year before. 
Then followed one of the greatest races that has 
ever been rowed in American waters, and those 
who saw it still tell the story to rapt listeners. 
The two ’Varsity crews settled down to thirty-four 
from their racing start. The freshmen were a 
point or two higher, for they wanted the lead 
badly. Brown’s crew let down to thirty-two to 
the minute, but were getting in a tremendous 
reach. At this rate the two ’Varsity crews drew 
ahead, with the freshmen close upon them, and 
Brown’s boys lapping the freshmen. At the end 


of the first half-mile the positions were unchanged. 
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It was impossible to see whether Yale or Califor- 
nia led, so closely were they matched; they were 
taking nearly stroke for stroke. So they sped on 
to the first mile flag. 

Here the nose of California’s shell could be seen 
just to the front; but, as they passed the flag, 
Captain Sherwood called upon Stroke Lampson for 
a spurt. They ran it up to thirty-six, and Yale 
pulled up even. Then her bow-oar passed the 
bow-oar of California. In another minute Number 
Two was riding clear, then Number Three; but 
here California answered the spurt, and, with 
Number Three of Yale on a line with California’s 
bow-oar, they raced down the second mile. The 
gap between them and the other pair had widened 
out to over three lengths. The freshmen, finding 
that as soon as they let down from their thirty-eight 
the sophomores began to crawl up on them, kept 
striking away at that figure; and although they 
were avery plucky lot of boys, such a pace was 
beginning to tell upon them. Thus the spectators 
had before them two separate struggles, and 
each was interesting, although naturally most 
of the eyes were fixed upon the two ’Varsity 
crews. 


“‘T tell you,’’ said some one in the judge’s boat 
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which was following, ‘‘the way those sophomores 
are hanging on to the freshmen with such a low 
stroke is something wonderful.’’ 

‘Count the freshman stroke,’’ said another, and 
it was ticked off at thirty-seven to the minute. 

‘‘Well, I caught the sophomore at stroke thirty- 
two,’’ said the first speaker. 

By this time half of the second mile was cov- 
ered, and Brown’s crew was beginning to creep up 
on the freshmen. In another dozen strokes he 
was passing them, and still Hazard was putting 
them in at thirty-two. Now came an almost 
deathly silence, while Yale and California com- 
pleted the second mile as though tied together. 
Then spurt answered spurt, but neither could 
shake off the other. 

Suddenly, it was seen that the Yale boat was 
dropping back. Miller, Number Three, who was 
known to have been ill the week before, and ought 
not to have tried rowing, was rolling feebly. Then 
he crumpled over into Number Two’s arms! The 
crew stopped rowing, and a great groan went up 
from the crowd, as the California boat went flying 
on with the nearest crew, the sophomores, four 
lengths to the rear, and the freshmen crew hope- 


lessly out of it! 
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‘‘Beaten by the Westerners again!’’ cried out 
Tom James, in the bow of a following tug. 

“‘Tt’?s all over but the shouting!’ And it did 
look so. 

‘“‘But see,’? said some one, ‘‘the gap is not 
widening between the Californias and that sopho- 
more boat—it’s growing less!”’ 

For Hazard, at passing the flag and entering the 
third mile, had lifted the stroke to thirty-four, ac- 
cording to orders, and was now carrying it up to 
thirty-six. The California crew had been answer- 
ing the Yale-’Varsity spurt until it had been a 
blessed relief to see their rivals drop that relent- 
less clutch upon them. They had eased to thirty- 
four, but their stroke, an old hand, had been 
watching that sophomore crew ever since the 
’Varsity dropped out, and he saw they were com- 
ing indeed. That long thirty-two swing had 
quickened up to thirty-six, and he could see their 
bow more distinctly every second. He lifted his 
own stroke up to thirty-eight, and he groaned in 
spirit as he did so, for he had called on his men 
time and again already. Then the crowd began to 
go crazy. 

“‘Brown’s Boys are gaining! The sophomores 
will catch ’em yet!’’ The four lengths of clear 
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water had lessened to two. Brown called out to 
the coxswain: 

**Are we picking them up any, Dale?’’ 

“¥es—fast.”’ 

“‘Then keep her there, Hazard!’’ growled out 
Brown, and Ryerson felt that thrill of battle run 
all through him, and it seemed to him that his 
power would last forever. Every man in the boat 
tried to lift a little harder. As they passed the 
half-mile flag, the two lengths had shrunk to one, 
and with Brown’s boat lapping their rudder, Cali- 
fornia struggled into the fourth and last mile. 
Then it became a contest that made the heart of 
every spectator rise up and choke in his throat. 
Could Brown’s men keep up that awful pace? 
Their stroke at thirty-six was worth thirty-eight 
or even forty of the rival crews. California was 
gradually failing to hold them at thirty-eight, and, 
in a desperate effort, stroke had shoved her up to 
forty once more. 

For another quarter of a mile, they raced fairly 
locked together, and then, as they entered the last 
half mile, bow in the sophomore boat was just 
level with Number Five in the California shell. 
For a moment it looked as though they must finish 
in exactly that position. But in another minute, a 
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great shout went up, as the California boat began 
to settle back, man by man. For an instant the 
two bows were even; and then, not fifty yards from 
the line, the nose of the Yale shell crept out in 
front, and, ina perfect howl of frenzied cheering, 
Brown’s eight shot across the finish-line, winners 
by a quarter-length! 


The next day there were no greater heroes in 
New Haven than Brown’s crew. But the strang- 
est thing of all was that ‘‘Bull’’ called them all to- 
gether, and said: ‘‘Now I want you fellows to do 
something for me.’’ He could have had the right 
hand of any one of them lopped off, had he asked 
it. ‘‘I want you to come together again right after 
the Intercollegiates, and row the rest of the sea- 
son. There won’t be any more race, but we’ll just 
keep right on and see what we can do. Of course, 
you’ll have days off for the ball games, and that 
sort of thing. But some of you ought to be good 
enough to help out the ’Varsity another year, and 
the work now will count more while it is all fresh in 
your minds than any other time. What do you 
say—will you do it?’ 

Needless to report, the whole crew stood by him 
and promised. 
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‘‘Now, for the next few days—until June first— 
a loaf. Then three weeks of good hard work,’’ 
said the insatiable Brown. 


10 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RELAY RACE 


But to return to Jack Bracelin. With the com- 
ing of the Spring he had put his name in among 
the candidates for the track team, and on the first 
day of practice at the field felt quite eager to feel 
his spiked shoes bite the cinder path once more. 

On account of his improved work in the four- 
forty, he was put in with the quarter-milers, and 
took up the old work where he had left off. After 
a couple of weeks had gone by, Captain Catlin 
said to the trainer: 

‘‘How’s Bracelin coming along in that bunch? 
Is he getting any more speed?’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know quite what to make of 
him,’’ replied the trainer. ‘‘You remember he 
got so good last season that we thought we might 
possibly get third in the Harvard freshman games 
with him. He was running at his best, down 
about to fifty-two, with possibilities. Now, of 
course, we have not tried him out any yet, and itis 
too early to tell, but it looks to me as though he 
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had not as much speed as before. He is a good 
plugger, keeps at it all the time, and will work 
more than any man in the bunch, but he certainly 
is not fast.”’ 

The two watched Bracelin’s efforts, and the fol- 
lowing week put him under the watch, with even 
more discouraging results, as was apparent to 
Bracelin from their faces. 

That night at the Gym, Trainer Manning said to 
Bracelin, ‘‘How do you account for this? You are 
not going as fast as you ought to, or as you did last 
Fall. Of course, I do not expect you to get up 
much speed yet, but it looks as though you ought 
to be going better than you are.”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s like this,’’ said Bracelin. ‘‘I feel a 
good deal stronger, and that there is more in me 
than last Fall; but I feel more muscle-bound, and 
cannot get up into a spurt as well.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever run a half?’’ asked the trainer. 

““No, except to jog it.’’ 

‘‘Well, you have been getting a little more ma- 
ture, and your muscles are getting set; and per- 
haps you are putting on a little weight. It may 
be that we have not struck your distance yet. To- 
morrow we will try you out on the half, and see 
how you do.’’ So the next day Bracelin was sent 
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at the eight-hundred-eighty, and while his going 
was not remarkable, he finished so strong that 
. Manning came to Captain Catlin that night and 
said: 

‘“‘We had better shift Bracelin out of the quar- 
ter-mile, Saturday, into the half-mile. It is there 
that we are weakest, anyway, and if we can get 
another man there it will help us out a lot, in both 
the dual games and the Intercollegiates. It will 
give us a fourth man to put in the two-mile relay, 
where we could test them out. None of my half- 
milers are as good as they ought to be, although 
Alcott makes a fair show.’”’ 

So Bracelin, who had gone from the one hundred 
to the two hundred and twenty, and from the two 
hundred and twenty to the four hundred and 
forty, now graduated into the half-mile. 

At the end of the week, Trainer Manning sent 
him over the distance under the watch, and al- 
though he did not tell Bracelin what the time was, 
he evidently was not at all dissatisfied; and Brace- 
lin, while no judge of time at that distance, real- 
ized that he had finished strong, with a good 
burst, for the last two hundred yards at any 
rate. 

The middle of April came, and with it the 
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Pennsylvania relay races, in which, as Trainer 
Manning had stated, Yale had entered four half- 
milers for the two-mile event, among them Brace- 
lin. The other three were Alcott, Burns, and 
Miller. Alcott was the best half-miler at the Uni- 
versity, and, if pressed, was good for 2.02, even at 
this time of the year. The others were neither of 
them better, at their best, than 2.05 or 2.06; and 
the only definite time upon himself Bracelin had 
been able to secure was through Brown, who told 
him that Trainer Manning had given him the time 
for one of his trials as 2.07. However, that was 
a week or two earlier, and Jack felt that he must 
have improved. 

The crowd that went to Philadelphia on Friday 


afternoon was made up of this two-mile relay, Slo- 


cumb, who was going to run in the high hurdles, 
Kendall, the pole-vaulter, and Carroll for the ham- 
mer throw. Yale could have sent a stronger ag- 
gregation, but these were the men who needed 
the practice most, and they were chosen for this 
reason. 

There was a good deal of chaffing of the relay 
men, for Cornell’s two-mile relay was known 
everywhere as a ‘‘crackerjack,’’ and they were 


practically sure of the race. The second place 
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was likely to go to Pennsylvania, with Yale and 
Chicago fighting for the last position. 

‘‘Why don’t you ask those Cornell fellows to give 
you a handicap?’’ said Kendall to Bracelin. 

“‘T would,”’ said Bracelin, ‘‘if I thought they 
would do it. But I understand there is a pole- 
vaulter among them, too, who is getting pretty 
close to twelve feet, and that there are stories of 
his getting higher than that, on the quiet.”’ 

‘‘Well, I guess that’s a fair repartee,’’ said the 
Yale vaulter, ‘‘and I will stick to my job and let 
you stick to yours. But, really, Bracelin, I believe 
you fellows can nose out Pennsylvania for that 
second place, if you get down to business, and run 
the race with judgment. More than that, I can 
tell you it would be a mighty good thing for all of 
us if you should do this. You know what we need 
is a little help to get that half-mile event for the 
dual games with Harvard, and it will give us a 
fair show to stop them from taking that nine-year 
cup. 

‘‘Well, Kendall,’’ said Bracelin, ‘‘I don’t know 
how the others feel, but I’m going to do the best I 
can, which I suppose is not much. I know this, 
that I am going to run the last half of that second 
lap faster than I ever ran it before.’’ 
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‘“You may have rain, to-morrow,’’ said Kendall. 

‘“‘Well, that’s not going to hurt our chances any, 
and especially not mine; for, although I have no 
startling speed, I can pound along and have even 
a better chance, especially against a flyer, than I 
should on a dry day.’’ 

Saturday morning came off dry and clear, how- 
ever, and at breakfast every one was feeling well 
and in good spirits. Trainer Manning got Brace- 
lin and the other three half-milers out after break- 
fast, and talked over with them the way they were 
going to run the race. 

“‘T have been thinking this thing over, and I 
have finally decided to run you second, Alcott, 
sending Burns out first, as I know Pennsylvania is 
going to send Pollock first. Now, their scheme is 
to get as big a lead on that first relay as they can, 
and they are sending Dexter for the fourth man, 
for he is such a strong finisher, no matter how 
much he may be led out in the first part of it. 
Their two middle men are not so good, and I think 
Burns can hold Pollock within ten or fifteen yards. 
You can get that back, Alcott, and some more. 
Then Miller ought to be able to hold his man so, 
that whatever you can gain through picking up that 
distance, Alcott will start Bracelin ahead of Dexter. 
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Then will come the real fight, because I think 
Dexter will be told simply to hold Bracelin until 
the second quarter, and then begin to move up on 
him, and break his heart with that final spurt that 
Dexter always shows in the last two hundred 
yards. Now, Bracelin has got more bottom in that 
way than any of you other three; and while he 
cannot sprint for fifty yards with Dexter, my plan 
is to have him take up the sprint before friend 
Dexter cares to have it begun. Then we will see 
whether Dexter can sprint two hundred and fifty 
yards as well as he can one hundred. I have a no- 
tion he will find it a different proposition; and, if. 
you will do as you are told, I will wager that Dex- 
ter will begin to wobble and roll his head pretty 
soon after he strikes the straight beyond the last 
turn. Now, it is all up to you, Bracelin; so you 
can start that sprint, and hold it, and see if you 
are going to wobble, too. There is a mark over on 
the track which is just two hundred and fifty 
yards from home, and it is there I want to have 
you commence to push out. Run from that time 
on as fast as you can, and yet be sure you 
can finish. More than that, you need not mind 
taking a little chance; for if you cannot have 


given Dexter something more than he wants to do ~ 
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before he reaches the one hundred, he is liable to 
beat you, anyway.’’ 

With these instructions the men went out to 
Franklin Field. 

There was quite a wind blowing, and it was 
down the back stretch and square in the faces of 
the runners as they came up to the finishing-line, 
so that the last hundred yards were by all odds 
the hardest. Bracelin had watched several of the 
school relays, and some of the high jumping, and 
then, as the time approached for his event, went 
into the Gymnasium to get ready. 

‘‘ And now understand,’’ said Trainer Manning, 
as they were getting ready to go out, ‘‘you’ve all 
got your instructions. Don’t bother about the Cor- 
nell men or the Chicago men. The Cornell.men 
are going to beat you anyhow, and the Chicago 
men I don’t care about, because we don’t know 
what they can do; and if we gauge ourselves right 
with Pennsylvania, we ought to finish ahead of 
Chicago, too. Just watch the men in the red and 
blue, and run your race as you have been told.”’’ 

On the crack of the pistol, the first relay started 
off with Burns on the pole, Pollock, of Pennsyl- 
vania, next to him, Cherry, of Cornell, next, and 


Moore, of Chicago, on the outside. Burns went 
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out at a smart pace, intending to hold the pole, 
and get such advantage as was possible on the 
first two turns. This he succeeded in doing, but 
Cherry, of Cornell, on the back stretch, took up 
the running, and slid out with a lead of eight or 
ten yards on the bunch. Burns did not pay any 
attention to this, nor to the Chicago man, but kept 
along with Pollock. As they rounded into the 
start of the second quarter, Pollock started to go 
out after the Cornell man, and Burns began to find 
that he must move faster to hold his Pennsylvania 
rival. Hence they both went at a pretty good clip 
around the first turn of the second quarter, and 
began to gain on Cherry, who was still leading. 
On the long back stretch with the wind, Pollock 
commenced to pull away from Burns, in spite of 
the efforts of the latter, and to go out after Cherry. 
The two soon stretched out five or six yards, and 
as they were coming around the bend into the 
straight for the finish, Cherry put on an extra 
spurt, to which Pollock responded; and Burns 
tried to squeeze outa sprint. As they finished, 
and Burns touched Alcott, Pennsylvania had a lead 
of nearly fifteen yards, and Cornell of about 
twenty, while Chicago was three or four yards in 
the rear. But Alcott was a better man than his 
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Pennsylvania rival, and probably the best half- 
miler of the lot. As he went out, with an easy 
but distance-eating kind of stride, those who 
knew the game saw that he was going to cut 
down that lead, and, if he could stay, do more 
than that. The smoothness of Alcott’s running 
had always been a marked feature of his work, and 
there were plenty of people around the track who 
knew of him, and had seen him run before. 

‘“Watch that man Alcott pick it up!’’ 

‘“Isn’t that an easy stride!’’ 

*“My, but he’s making good work of that!’’ 

These were a few of the remarks that passed as 
he went down the back stretch after Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell. Before the last turn had been 
reached, Alcott was within a yard of the leading 
pair, and when he started in on the last quarter, 
he had pulled up level. He had let them lead him 
down that straight against the wind, and did not 
move up any farther until they had all three made 
the turn at the top of the track, so that he would 
have the wind on his back on the stretch. Then 
he slipped out, and came up rapidly and easily, so 
that, when he reached the last turn, he had passed 
not only the Pennsylvania man, but the Cornell run- 


ner as well. At this point the Cornell man also 
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sprinted, and they came into the final straight, 
with Alcott leading by a yard. Then it was a 
pretty sight to see them finish, for the Cornell 
man was a good one, too, although, to start with, 
he had not had the distance to make up equal to 
Aleott’s. They finished almost a dead heat on the 
line, but their spurt carried them ahead of Penn- 
sylvania for nearly ten yards, so that Yale ran the 
third relay level with Cornell, and with ten yards 
the better of her special rival, Pennsylvania. 

On the third relay, however, the Pennsylvania 
man gained on the Yale man, so that the lead of 
Aleott was reduced to almost nothing. Cornell 
had, however, another fifteen yards, by the time 
the third relay was finished. 

Bracelin, waiting at the start to be touched by 
his man, saw that he would have to run Dexter 
even or a little better in order to win; and as he 
knew Dexter was next to the best man on the 
Pennsylvania team, he really had not very much 
hope. 

At the touch of his man he shot out, and he felt 
better now that the nervous tension was over, and 
he was in action. In fact, he felt more like run- 
ning than he had ever felt before; and, although 
Dexter was two yards in advance of him, he had a 
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feeling that he could get that back whenever he 
wanted it. So they wenton down the stretch into 
the turn and up to the finish. At the first quar- 
ter, Bracelin showed that he had not only held his 
own with the. Pennsylvanian, but that he and Dex- 
ter had gained something on the Cornell man, who 
was only about ten yards in advance. Jack was 
not worried over the Cornell runner. Dexter was 
his man, and he was figuring on holding him until 
that 250-yard mark was reached, then going out 
and seeing what would happen. 

He could hear an occasional word of encourage- 
ment as he passed groups on the track, and he 
could also hear what they were saying to Dexter. 
One particular remark made its impression on 
him: ‘‘You’ll kill him at the finish, old man.”’ 

Now they turned into the back stretch, and Jack 
was still running a yard behind Dexter; but as 
they swung in, and he felt the wind behind him, 
he went up level with Dexter and endeavored to 
pass him. Dexter did not quite like it, and put on 
a little more speed; so that instead of Jack’s slid- 
ing by him, they ran almost elbow to elbow. In 
fact, Jack found that he was not to get by so eas- 
ily, and Dexter crowded enough speed on to pull 
away a little. But Jack came on, and Dexter 
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could not let down unless he wished to be passed. 
This was the position all down the back stretch, 
and each of them fought to get ahead for the pole 
on the curve. Dexter was a shade too fast for 
Jack, and got to the turn first. Jack slipped in 
behind him, but, as soon as they reached the 
curve into the finish, he came out again; and, 
although he felt, as he afterward said, that he 
would rather have stayed there, he came along as 
. strong as a lion. 

In spite of Dexter’s sprinting ability, Jack was 
holding him level; and, fifty yards from home, he 
passed the exhausted Dexter, who was beginning 
to stagger. To the surprise of every one, Brace- 
lin set sail for the Cornell leader, who was only 
eight yards ahead, and who, from the expression 
of his face was pretty nearly all in, as he felt the 
wind holding him back. On came Jack, amid the 
cheers of the few Yale men on the stand. In that 
wind, Jack’s physique and power was a big factor. 
He was cutting down that lead not inch by inch, 
but foot by foot, until, thirty yards from the tape, 
the Cornell man was less than three yards ahead 
of him. But it looked as though he would be able 
to hold that distance. 

Jack gained another yard and a half in the next 
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ten, and then the Cornell man made his last des- 
perate effort. A little nearer and a little nearer 
Jack came with each stride, but the Cornell man 
had the right kind of grit; and he breasted the 
tape two feet ahead of Bracelin. It was a game 
finish, and the crowd went wild. Manning and 
Catlin were ready for Jack, and, although he felt a 
good deal more like dropping, he kept on his feet 
and tried to steady himself. 

*“Great race, Jack,’’ said Catlin. ‘‘You’d have 
had that Cornell man in another yard.”’ 

“‘How much did I beat Dexter?’’ asked Jack, 
still panting. 

‘‘Oh, nearly twelve yards.’’ 

It was good fun to read the papers the next 
morning, and it cannot be denied that Jack read 
the accounts several times over, and cut them out 
surreptitiously, and put them in his pocket. 

He had by this date done enough running to 
know what his time meant. His half-mile had 
been done in 2.03%, and you could not tell Jack 
that it was an ideal day to run a half, either; for he 
knew, just as the Cornell man and the Pennsyl- 
vania man had known, how hard it was to come 
up against that wind. 

So Jack studied over the thing a little, and he 
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made up his mind that he could do better than 
2.032, when the wind was not blowing. He also 
made up his mind that he would do better than that. 
He knew, in the comparison of times, that Alcott’s 
had only been 2.02, so that he had been within 
12 seconds of Alcott. The more Jack thought it 
over, the more he made up his mind that he could 
have run the first quarter a little faster, and still 
have finished strong, especially if he had not had 
the wind to come up against. Altogether, Jack’s 
head was beginning to swell a little. 

So, while Bull Brown and Ryerson were work- 
ing out on the water with Brown’s crew, prepar- 
ing for that California race, Jack was pounding 
away out at the field. 

“‘T’ll tell you, Ryerson, what we’ll do,’? Brown 
said, the day after Brown’s crew had beaten Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘we’ll blow ourselves to a trip to Cam- 
bridge for the Intercollegiates. We’ll ‘heel’ Jack 
up there, and give him some encouragement. 
What do you say?’’ 

“By jove! I’d like mighty well to do that, you 
know, but it seems to me as if I hadn’t seen any- 
thing of Hall lately, since we’ve been doing this 
rowing business, and I’m afraid he’s having a 
hard time of it.”’ 
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‘Look here, Tom, let’s take him up with us!”’ 

‘‘He’d never go—if you mean we'd pay his 
way,’’ returned Tom. 

““But can’t we fix it up somehow?”’ said Bull. 
““Can’t he write up the games for some paper? I 
know the sporting editor of the Courier. Let’s 
try him.’’ 

So down they went to the offices, and actually 
persuaded Mr. Jenkins to pay Hall’s fare to write 
up the games. So that night they sprang it on 
Hall, who, after a little demur, yielded; for he was 
simply fagged out with work, and it did seem like 
the finest trip, especially with Tom and Bull. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE FACULTY-PHI BETA KAPPA GAME 


“T’LL tell you what we’ll do?”’ said Brown to 
Ryerson the week before Decoration Day. ‘‘We’ve 
got those exams coming. We can put in to-mor- 
row morning at work and then have luncheon 
and get in an hour more right after luncheon. 
Then we can go out and see the Phi Beta Kappa- 
Faculty baseball game! They say it’s the greatest 
sport on earth—good as a Wild West show!”’ 

‘‘Can any of them play ball?’’ queried Ryerson. 

“*Yes, once in awhile,’’ said Brown, ‘‘but it’s 
action that’s the main thing, and they say there’s 
plenty of it. The standing required to annex a 
Phi Beta Kappa pin does not always carry with it 
an expert knowledge of curved balls.’’ 

‘*Where do they play—on the’ Varsity diamond?”’ 
asked Ryerson. 

‘‘Surely, and their friends sit in the grand stand 
and applaud,’’ returned Brown. 

‘Well, I’m with you,”’ said Ryerson. 

‘“There are one or two members of the Faculty I 
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wouldn’t mind seeing the target for a good hot 
liner!’’ continued Brown, reflectively. 

So the next day the boys boned down to work 
during the forenoon and at half past twelve went 
out, had some luncheon, and then worked again 
‘until a quarter past two. At that time they shut 
their books and went over to the corner to catch 
the Yale Field car. 

““There goes old Jimmy now,’ 
a tall, angular man came across the street hurry- 


’ said Brown, as 


ing to catch the same car. 

‘‘He doesn’t play, does he?’”’ said Ryerson. 

“‘Oh, no, he’s going out to see the fun,’’ returned 
Brown. 

By the time they were on the car they saw two 
or three other friends of the Faculty making their 
way out to the field. When they arrived and went 
up into the stands, the rows of seats looked pretty 
empty as compared with the ordinary baseball 
game. The Yale nine was playing at Providence 
with Brown, and this furnished the opportunity 
for the Faculty and the Phi Beta Kappas to have 
the use of the field for their annual match. There 
were, perhaps, only two or three hundred people 
in all in the big stands which would accommodate 


thirty-three hundred, but they were grouped along 
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the front edge and were prepared for a merry time. 
As Brown and Ryerson went down to the front seat 
a member of the nine that was practicing in the 
field (and it happened to be the Faculty nine) had 
just succeeded in catching a fly. The stand was 
applauding and yelling wildly. 

“Well, this looks as though there was going to 
be some fun.’’ Even the preliminary practice was, 
as Brown put it, ‘‘better than a circus.’’ The 
faculty were at that moment on the diamond and, 
while the third baseman showed evidence of more 
recent playing and of being nearer the baseball 
age, most of them indicated that the spirit indeed 
was willing but the flesh weak, and the joints not 
quite as pliable as ten years before. It was won- 
derful how the ball would slip through between the 
feet of the fielder and go running gayly on out to- 
ward the track. Inafew minutes the Faculty nine 
gave place to the Phi Beta Kappas for their prac- 
tice, and here, while there was more youth, there 
was for the most part a lack of muscular develop- 
ment that contrasted strangely with the nines that 
Brown, I, Ryerson, and the rest had been in the habit 
of seeing out on the diamond. Some of the legs 
(for more than half of the Phi Beta Kappas wore 
uniforms) looked spindly and ‘‘Chippendale,’’ as 
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Ryerson put it. But the Phi Betas were more active 
than the Faculty nine and their fielding looked 
better. After they had had their turn the Umpire 
(‘‘He looks like another ‘high brow,’ ’’ said Brown) 
turned around and announced the batteries. ‘‘For 
the Faculty: Burton and Bull; and for the Phi Beta 
Kappas: Miller and Erstein.’’ The Faculty nine 
were at the bat. 

““Gee, he’s got speed,’’ said Brown to Ryerson, as 
the Phi Beta pitcher shot in the first ball. It really 
had a good deal of “‘pace’’ on it, and the way the 
catcher handled it was evidence that the Phi Beta 
Kappas had a good battery. ‘‘Strikeone!’’ called 
the Umpire, much to the chagrin of the Faculty 
member at the bat. 

‘‘Who’s that coaching over by first base?’’ asked 
Ryerson. 

“Oh, that’s Johnny Gardiner, Professor of 
History, you know. He’s a corker, and everybody 
says he’s pretty much the whole show. Look at 
him now!’’ for Professor Gardiner was walking out 
toward the man at the bat, talking and gesticula- 
ting wildly, and urging him to keep his eye on the 
ball. It evidently had some good effect, for the 
next ball the Faculty member hit for a single over 


third base. It was well that it was a good full 
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single, for his speed in reaching the first bag was 
quite in contrast to that of the average college 
player. However, he reached the bag all right and 
stood there puffing. 

“‘T wonder if they’ll pull the hit and run,”’ said 
Brown. 

“‘T don’t think they can take advantage of any 
hit, for they don’t run fast enough; and, if their 
man can’t run down to second any faster than he 
got to first, the catcher can roll the ball down and 
catch him.’’ The runner didn’t start on the first 
delivery, although it was evident that Professor 
Johnny Gardiner had planned to send him down. 
The base runner had other ideas of it, because he 
had not yet recovered his breath from his initial 
race to the first base. However, on the second 
ball pitched he started to go down. The Phi Beta 
Kappa catcher got the ball and threw it madly in 
the direction of second base. It flew wild, and the 
man covering second jumped, stuck out his left 
hand, and just touched the ball, so that it deflected 
toward right field and the Faculty runner had 
plenty of time to reach the base. Upon arriving, 
exhausted, he sat upon the bag and begged for 
time or for somebody to run for him. The Phi 


Beta Kappas, however, were obdurate in their re- 
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fusal, saying that he was not an injured man, un- 
less possibly in his lung, and they didn’t think that 
ought to count. So the Faculty member sat on the 
bag in spite of the yelling from Professor Johnny 
Gardiner to get up and get a lead.”’ 

The Phi Beta Kappa pitcher went back into the 
box, and even then the Faculty member would not 
rise from his position at second. At last, having 
sufficiently recovered, he did offer to lead off a few 
feet, but he called out to the batter to knock a 
home run, as he knew he couldn’t get to third un- 
less there was heroic assistance of that kind. Un- 
fortunately, the man at the bat struck out, as did 
his successor, and it looked as if the Faculty would 
be left with this man on second. But Professor 
Johnny Gardiner became more and more excited in 
his coaching, and the next batsman, who was the 
Faculty pitcher, in some unaccountable way made 
a connection between the bat and the ball, which 
resulted in a hit to right field, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa fielder, running in on it, let it go between 
his legs, with the result that both runs scored. 
Had it not been for the Faculty pitcher’s youthful- 
ness, he would have perished before he had com- 
pleted the circuit of the bases. As it was, he was 


fairly well exhausted. 
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“I say, this is the greatest sort of sport,’’ said 
Ryerson.. ‘‘Two runs already for the Faculty!’’ 

“‘T’ll bet the Phi Beta Kappas beat them just the 
same,’’ returned Brown. 

‘‘!’m not so sure,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘These fellows 
hit when they do get on to the ball.’’ 

The next man batted a grounder to third base, 
which was neatly thrown over to first and the side 
was retired. Then came in to the bat the Phi 
Beta Kappas, while the Faculty nine, under Cap- 
tain Johnny Gardiner, took the field. Captain 
Johnny himself was playing shortstop, and had a 
complete uniform with the word ‘‘Faculty’’ across 
the breast. The costumes of most of the others 
were varied. The right fielder was in pure white 
flannels, and most immaculate. The second base- 
man was in what looked for all the world likea 
bathing suit—not of the tight kind, but of the old- 
fashioned style, in which men used to go clam- 
ming. The third baseman had a uniform which 
had all the earmarks of a ’Varsity suit with the 
name cut off from the front. The first baseman, 
big and stout, was also in knickerbockers; while 
the right and center fielders contented themselves 
with long trousers, evidently so old that they dared 
to slide the bases in them. 
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‘*Batter up!’’ called out the Umpire; and the 
first Phi Beta Kappa man went to the plate. . 

““Look at that man!”’ said Roland, as the Faculty 
pitcher curled himself up into a bowknot prepara- 
tory to shooting the ball over the plate. And 
shoot it he did, but his initial throw was a sad one 
for him as well as for the batter. He hurled the 
ball straight into the batsman’s ribs, where it land- 
ed with a thud and, although the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa man started off energetically ambling toward 
first base, he hadn’t gone far before he commenced 
to rub his side where the ball had hit him. 

‘Hard luck, old man!’’ encouraged Captain 
Johnny to his pitcher. ‘‘That’s nothing. We’ll 
get the next man all right.”’ 

*“Not the way you got me I hope,’’ called out the 
Phi Beta Kappa victim, who by this time. had 
reached his base. 

“‘Oh, you’re all right,’’ called out his coach to 
him. ‘‘We must sacrifice ourselves for the cause.”’ 

The next man up was the tall, thin catcher of 
the Phi Beta Kappas. 

- “Tine her out, old beanpole,’’ called out one of 
his comrades. ; 

And the batter turned around to see who had ad- 
dressed him. ‘‘I’ll thank you not to reflect upon 
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my form,”’ he said, ‘‘and please observe that any 
comments should be made after I’ve had a chance 
to hit the ball.”’ 

There was a shriek of delight from the bench at 
this sally, and in the quiet that ensued, the at- 
tenuated-looking individual with the high stand 
mark certainly proved himself to have a good eye 
at least, for he let two balls go by him which were 
beyond the outer corner of the plate. 

“That chap’s all right,’’ said Brown. ‘‘He isn’t 
trying at any of the wide ones, and he looks as 
though he could hit.’”’ Sure enough, after letting 
the next one go by, which was called a strike, the 
lengthy individual swung clean on the next ball 
pitched him by the Faculty pitcher for a line drive 
out toward left field. The Faculty left fielder 
started in on it, then changed his mind, and by the 
time it reached him it was on an ugly second 
bound with a lot of steam in it, and it glanced by 
the side of his leg, going clear out almost to the 
running track. 

‘‘Just see that long-legs run,’’ said Ryerson. 
And, indeed, the Phi Beta Kappa catcher was a 
sprinter. He was actually obliged to slow up on 
approaching the plate, because the runner ahead 
of him, although started with the lead of one 
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whole base, had been unable to run fast enough to 
keep out of the catcher’s way, and they crossed the 
plate tandem fashion almost together. 

“The score is tied!’’ cried Brown. ‘‘Now we’ll 
see some fun!’’ 

By this time the Faculty left fielder, having pur- 
sued the ball to the extreme edge of the field, 
picked it up and made an attempt to throw it in; 
but, although the third baseman had gone out some 
way to meet him, it was with great difficulty that 
he could throw the ball far enough to reach this 
player. In fact, the hitter with his speed might 
almost have made another half circuit of the bases 
before the ball was returned to the pitcher. Cap- 
tain Johnny Gardiner was now dancing up and 
down and calling upon his nine for a brace. He 
seemed to have a good effect upon the pitcher, for 
that individual succeeded in striking out the next 
man. 

“That’s one of them,’”’ called out Captain 
Johnny. ‘‘Now they’re easy.’’ And thenext man 
batted a grounder to Gardiner himself, who han- 
dled it in most approved fashion and got it over 
the first base in time to catch the runner. The 
third man struck out, and Gardiner and his Faculty 
representatives came in much elated. Just as the 
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Faculty nine went over to the bench, Brown sud- 
denly seized Ryerson’s arm, ‘‘Do look over on the 
bench there! There’s our old friend ‘Dutch.’ ’’ [The 
name by which the boys knew their German pro- 
fessor, Dr. Schneider.] Sure enough, there, smi- 
ling on the bench, with his 225 pounds of avoirdu- 
pois, sat Professor Schneider; but Ryerson’s eyes 
opened in wonderment as had Brown’s, for the 
Doctor had perched on top of his head a jockey cap 
of brilliant red silk and his stout legs were encased 
in white flannel trousers. 

“You don’t mean to say that old ‘Dutch’ is going 
to play?’’ said Brown. 

“‘Well, it looks as though he was a substitute, at 


any rate,’’ 


returned Ryerson. ‘‘Isn’t that capa 
vision ?”’ 

““Oh, I do hope he’ll get in,’’ said Brown. ‘‘I’d 
like to see him waddle around those bases.”’ 

But by this time the batsman for the Faculty 
had come to the plate. Everybody was now full 
of excitement with the score tied, and yells and 
cheers of encouragement came from the grand 
stand to the batsman, who was no other than 
Captain Johnny himself. He looked fierce and 
determined, as he gazed at the Phi Beta Kappa 
pitcher. The Phi Beta Kappa man drew back his 
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arm, curled himself up, and started to send in an- 
other of those swift balls that he had been pitch- 
ing throughout the game; but just as he finished 
on the swing, instead of letting the ball go with 
speed, he tossed the easiest kind of an outcurve to 
Captain Johnny. That individual started to swing 
to hit a swift ball; saw the easy one coming, ap- 
parently just where he wanted it; and, with a 
lunge that meant a home run or nothing, he swung 
at it. It was as though a soap bubble floating in 
the breeze had been reached for by the bat, for the 
outeurve took the ball just beyond the reach of 
Captain Johnny’s stick and the power with which 
he hit threw him clear off his balance. As the 
ground around the plate was somewhat slippery 
from yesterday’s rain, his feet went out from 
under him and he came down full on the middle of 
his back. 

Then what a roar went up from all sides! But 
Captain Gardiner, not in the least rattled, sprang 
to his feet and fairly drummed a tattoo on the 
plate with his bat. The umpire, as soon as he 
could recover himself from laughter, cried ‘‘One 
strike!’’ and once more the pitcher wound himself 
up. This time the ball did come in straight and 
swift, but on the inside corner, with the result that, 
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as Captain Johnny struck at it, it hit the bat al- 
most up to his hands and was afoul. Two strikes! 
Now, here was his last chance! 

“‘T do hope he’1l hit one this time,’’ said Ryerson, 
‘‘for it was rather rough on him—that tumble on 
the pitcher’s first ‘fade-away.’ ”’ 

“‘That pitcher—in fact, the Phi Beta Kappa bat- 
tery, is too good for the Faculty, that’s what’s the 
matter,’’ said Brown. 

“Oh, I don’t know, you can’t tell;’’ and.as he 
was uttering these words Captain Johnny swung 
once more at the ball, and this time—Joy of Joys! 
—hit it on the tip end of the bat. The power of 
his swing was sufficient to send it over the head 
of the second baseman, a regular ‘‘Texas Leaguer.”’ 
It was curving all the time and too short for the 
right fielder to get, so that Captain Johnny landed 
on first, much to his own personal delight and sat- 
isfaction, and to the glee of his comrades. He at 
once took a lead, but the pitcher turned and threw 
to first. Captain Johnny was not to be caught, 
however, and with an air almost professional he 
slid with his body away from the base and his feet 
reaching it nicely. 

“‘Look at him slide!’’ said Brown. ‘‘He’s all 
right.”’ 
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As soon as the ball was returned, Captain Johnny 
took another lead, and it was evident that he was 
going to pull the hit and run, for the batsman was 
wildly signaling by holding his bat in a certain 
very awkward position, which would have betrayed 
the signal to even the blindest bush leaguer. The 
Phi Beta Kappa pitcher and catcher also saw it, 
and their signal resulted in the pitcher sending 
the ball, a wide outcurve, which the batter could 
not reach, and Captain Johnny had started down 
for second. The ball was thrown down and the 
second baseman had Captain Johnny caught by a 
mile, but in his eagerness he muffed the ball alto- 
gether. 

‘*He’ssafe!’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘Second dropped the 
ball.’’ And, sure enough, there was second base- 
man squirming around for the elusive ball, while 
Captain Johnny sat on the bag and brushed off 
the dirt caused by his courageous slide. 

‘‘Nobody out and aman on second,”’ said Brown. 
‘‘Here’s where the Faculty scores again, if they 
have any hitters. Much to the disappointment, how- 
ever, of the Faculty sympathizers, and especially 
to that of Captain Johnny himself, the next man 
fanned the air and retired crestfallen to the bench. 
Then came up the active little baseman of the 
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Faculty nine. He was left-handed, and he certainly 
had the air of one who had played ball before. 

‘‘Here’s where he gets a hit and brings his cap- 
tain in,’’ said Brown. 

“‘T don’t believe Captain Johnny can get in from 
second on any single,’’ returned Ryerson. 

“‘Oh, yes, he can,’’ said Brown. ‘‘He may be 
slow, but remember how slow those outfielders are 
in getting the ball home.’’ 

“‘T’m nct so sure about that,’’ said Ryerson. 
‘That left fielder threw some good ones in.”’ 

Meanwhile, the first ball was pitched to the left- 
hander. ‘‘Strike!’’ called the umpire. 

“‘He doesn’t seem very hungry to get at it,’’ said 
Ryerson. : 

“‘Never mind, he has two more left.’’ While Ry- 
erson was finishing this remark, the ball came over, 
evidently to the left-hander’s complete satisfac- 
tion, for he hit a long fly out over toward right 
field. The right fielder started to run in on it and 
then, seeing it was going over his head, tried to 
get back; but the ball slid over his head, and Cap- 
tain Johnny, who had feared that the right fielder 
was going to get the ball on a fly, had hugged his 
bag. Although he started as soon as it went over 
the man’s head, he was only just reaching third 
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when the fielder recovered it and started to throw 
home. Captain Johnny was running like mad 
across third and, with the exhortation of the 
Faculty coacher there, made for home. When he 
was only two-thirds of the way, the ball came roll- 
ing in. It was slow, but it was surely going to 
reach the catcher before the Faculty captain could 
reach the plate. Seeing this, he stopped just in time 
and started to go back toward third. The catcher 
threw to third and Captain Johnny once more 
turned, breathless, but still game, and tried to run 
toward the home plate. The ball was fielded to the 
catcher and back started Captain Johnny again, 
by this time pretty well exhausted. Suddenly, ex- 
actly in the middle of the base line, pursued on the 
right hand and on the left by the Phi Beta Kappa 
players, Captain Johnny stood stock still and 
stretched up both arms into the air. 

“‘What in the world is he doing?”’ said Ryerson. 

‘‘Blessed if I know,’’ said Brown. 

The Phi Beta Kappa man with the ball hesitated 
an instant, but then ran up to Captain Johnny, 
and was about to touch him when the Faculty cap- 
tain roared out, ‘‘You can’t touch me. I’ve got 
my fingers crossed.’’ 

A roar of laughter went up from the front of 
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the stands, such as never was heard in any game of 
baseball at the Yale Field before, and drowned the 
protesting voice of Captain Johnny, who was com- 
plaining to the umpire that the Phi Beta Kappa 
man had no right to touch him while he had his 
fingers crossed. In afew minutes more the side 
was out, and the score still stood a tie. Thus it 
went on to the eighth inning, to the great excite- 
ment of everybody. 

“‘T had no idea of staying this out,’’ said Brown 
to Ryerson, ‘‘when we came.’’ 

‘‘Neither had I,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘But it’s the 
best fun I’ve seen in ages. I hope it will run for 
fifteen innings.’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s likely to, if neither side does any 
more hitting than they are doing now,”’ said 
Brown. 

But in the latter half of the eighth the Phi Beta 
Kappa men succeeded in getting one run across 
the plate, thus putting them in the lead. When 
the Faculty nine came in to the bench, Captain 
Johnny Gardiner stood before them and made a 
brief exhortation previous to going to the bat. 
The stand could hear something about ‘‘altars and 
fires,’? and then the first batsman for the Faculty 
took his position prepared to do or die in the en- 
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deavor to tie that score. It was Professor Schnei- 
der himself. ‘‘Old Dutch! Hurrah!’’ said Brown. 
“T do hope he’ll hit the ball.’’ Captain Johnny 
stood in the coaching lines and talked first to the 
batter and then occasionally to the crowd. Three 
balls and two strikes had been called, and a death- 
like hush prevailed, when suddenly Captain 
Johnny’s voice rang out: ‘‘Kill it, old man! This 
is the one you want!’’ And just then the pitcher 
delivered the ball. Professor Schneider landed on 
it with all his 225 pounds concentrated in the 
effort. It was by all odds the longest hit of the 
game, a ball between center and left which went 
clear out to the running track and yielded a home 
run in spite of the fact that the progress of the 
puffing runner from third to the plate was about 
as rapid as the traditional tortoise. The score 
was tied and everybody on his feet howling! 

But this did not end it, for the Faculty nine 
seemed to have taken a new lease in its batting 
ability, or else the Phi Beta Kappa pitcher was 
weakening. At any rate they did not stop hitting 
until two more runs had crossed the plate. Then, 
and not till then, did the Phi Beta Kappas succeed 
in retiring the side. ‘‘Now hold them!”’ called out 


Captain Johnny as his nine took the field. ‘‘All 
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we’ve got todo is to hold them,”’ he said first to 
one player and then to another. But presently the 
Phi Beta Kappa men, who seemed consumed with 
a similar batting fever, had one run in and a man 
on second and third, with only one man out. It 
looked as though they would certainly tie the 
score. The man at the bat sent a fly out to left 
field. It looked like a beautiful sacrifice, and the 
man on third had his foot on the bag ready to 
start the instant the ball was caught. As it 
dropped into the left fielder’s hands he started for 
the plate, but the throw came in true and fast and 
beat the runner out by some feet, to the great de- 
light of the Faculty and their sympathizers, and, 
as Ryerson afterward put it, ‘‘evidently to the 
annoyance of the high stand men from Phi Beta 
Kappa.’’ It was a jolly crowd that went back in 
the street-car, and as Captain Johnny was in the 
same car with Brown and Ryerson, they heard him 
explain the victory many times over with added 
embellishments. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATES 


Ir was a frightfully hot day in the Stadium. 
The great stone structure reflected every ray of 
the sun’s heat, and sent it broiling down into the 
track. Even the bath-robed runners seemed to 
burn with the heat, and the crowd, as Jack Brace- 
lin looked up at them, was coatless and perspiring. 
The black of the cinder path seemed doubly to at- 
tract the heat; and, as Bracelin looked over toward 
the end of the track, he could see the radiation 
fairly shimmering over it. He did not know 
whether he was luckier, having the half mile to 
run, than if he had had to sit up there or take part 
in some other event. As he listlessly thought of 
getting ready for the effort, he concluded that, at 
any rate, it would be better than the pole-vault, or 
some event that would drag on and on and on. 
At least, the half-mile would be over in something 
like two minutes from the time he started, and he 
would have nothing further to worry about. 


For he had been worrying. Not a great deal 
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was expected of him, except by friends like Brown 
and Ryerson; but, by his work in the relay races, 
he had proved better at the half-mile than the 
quarter, and since then he had been plugging 
along and improving. The loss of Alcott, Yale’s 
best half-miler, through a bad strain, had brought 
Bracelin into a far more trying position. This 
was the day when he was “‘up against it for fair.’’ 
This was not the dual meet with Princeton, nor 
the dual meet with Harvard. This was the Inter- 
collegiate, to which every college of standing in 
the country that supports track athletics sends 
its best. Bracelin knew that it takes something 
under 1.59 to get a place, and he also understood 
that Pollock, of Pennsylvania, had done 1.562 in 
competition, and nobody knew what in trials. He 
also fully appreciated the fact that Pennsylvania 
was the dangerous competitor in totals, and that 
everything he could turn from Pennsylvania’s 
score, and on to Yale’s, would help where it was 
needed. 

Somehow or other, he felt that the heat was lim- 
bering him up, and he did not mind how hot it 
became. At New Haven, the week before, he had 
seemed to get a new notion in his stride when he 


went up into his speed, which apparently length- 
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ened him out more easily, and gave him a speed 
that he had not been able to reach since before he 
ran the quarter, and before he put on weight. He 
was thinking about this, and wondering whether 
he could not get that speed on for a longer spurt. 
He knew he could do it for nearly half a lap, and 
he knew also that the last time he tried it he was 
not entirely run out at the finish. 

Jack looked about and studied conditions, notic- 
ing carefully, too, if there was any wind. In that 
smothering heat a breath of wind would have been 
a relief, but there was none. He made up his 
mind that he would keep his eye on Pollock, 
and stay with him until they came to that little 
black ridge on the outside of the upper turn, 
which was just a little more than half a lap from 
home. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘I’m going to crack it 
on, and I will make ita race, anyhow, until I drop. 
I might just as well run it this way as any other, 
because I know, if I wait one hundred yards farther 
on, he might beat me out on a spurt home, and if I 
make him sprint one hundred yards farther than he 
expects to, he may wait too long, or he may sprint 
it with me andnot be able to finish. At any rate, I 


am going to haveatry atit that way. Idid not get 
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a chance to tell much about him in the qualifying 
yesterday, but it isasure thing that he doesn’t like 
to begin his sprint very early. He has got the flut- 
ter, I think, and can beat any of us out if we wait 
long enough. Idon’t know whether that man from 
Michigan will make him run fast in the first part 
of it or not, but I rather hope he does.’’ 

Pretty soon Matt Manning, the trainer, came up, 
and said: ‘‘Here, Bracelin, you go inside! What 
are you doing out here? You will get a sun- 
stroke.’’ 

“‘Not much,’’ said Bracelin. ‘‘I’m only just be- 
ginning to get warmed up from last spring.’’ 

“‘Well, you get inside, anyway.’’ Bracelin went 
under cover. 

Ten minutes later, there was a call for starters 
for the half-mile, and out came Pollock, of Penn- 
sylvania, Dickens, of Michigan, Bracelin, of Yale, 
Burton, of Harvard, McCrae, of Princeton, and 
Cherry, of Cornell. It was a fine string of half- 
milers, and Bracelin was the only really unknown 
man in the lot. All the others had run the year 
before, and three of them the year before that. 
It was known pretty accurately what each of 
them could do. Bracelin had never beaten 1.59} in 
any open competition. Pollock, as already men- 
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tioned, had done 1.562. Dickens, of Michigan, 
had done 1.57, Cherry, of Cornell, 1.573; the Har- 
vard man, in the dual games, had run second to 
Bracelin when Bracelin made his 1.594, while the 
Princeton man, in the Princeton-Cornell games, 
had been a second to 1.58. But every one ex- 
pected Pollock to finish first, and credited Bracelin, 
of Yale, with no better than fourth place, with just 
a chance for the third. This chance they gave 
him was also based upon the rumor that he was 
improving; but it might prove a rumor, after 
all. 

Soon they were lined up at the marks, where, in 
a moment, just while Bracelin was wondering 
whether he had better go out to get the pole on 
that first turn or not, the starter said: ‘‘Get on 
your marks! Get set!’’ and, in another instant, 
the crack of the pistol sent them off. 

In that last half-second, Bracelin nad decided 
that he would not go out for the pole on tlie turn, 
because he remembered one or two mix-ups that 
he had witnessed in the scramble for that particu- 
lar turn; and he did not care to get spiked or 
tripped. Fortunately, all the men did get by it in 
safety, and as he went into the upper curve, he 


found himself running fourth. He figured on keep- 
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ing clear, and yet not far behind; for he always felt 
easier running in the bunch than having too much 
space out in front of him. He looked around as 
they came down the straight, locating his men, 
and found that the Harvard man was running 
third, with Cornell and Michigan leading; and, 
glancing over his right shoulder, he found out 
what he wanted to know—that Pollock, of Pennsyl- 
vania was just by his side, and slightly behind 
him. He knew from his judgment of pace, in 
which the trainer had all the year been drilling 
him, that they were going moderately fast; and 
he figured that Pollock knew this, too. In fact, at 
the turn, Cornell and Michigan drew away a little, 
and while Jack and Pollock let the gap open, in- 
stead of going up quite to the speed that these 
two leaders were putting on, the Harvard man 
stuck to them; so that, when they came into the 
straight for the finish of the first quarter, Cornell, 
Michigan, and Harvard were nearly six yards 
ahead of Bracelin and Pollock. 

As the bell rang there was great delight, for 
the Harvard man had passed Michigan and chal- 
lenged Cornell. At thirty yards these two men ran 
nearly together; but their pace was obviously 


slowing, and all three, Michigan, Cornell, and 
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Harvard, gave evidence of having gone a bit too 
fast. But they were stayers, not to be outdone 
by any means as yet; and, although their pace 
slackened, there was no wobbling. Meantime, 
Bracelin and Pollock had commenced to gain, and 
as they rounded the curve into the back stretch, 
they were within two yards of the leaders. Pol- 
lock’s position had never changed from the start. 
It was just one step behind and to the outside of 
Bracelin, and there he had stuck all the way. 
Now Bracelin reached the point he had marked 
out for taking up the running, and he began to 
put on his burst; easily at first, just lengthening 
his stride, remembering to hold himself steady. 
He let out a link, and passed first the Harvard 
man and then the other two. Pollock, although 
he evidently did not like it, summoned a little 
more steam, so as to stay with Bracelin. He did 
not wish to sprint here, but, on the other hand, 
he did not wish to lose the advantage of being 
carried along with Bracelin; for Pollock always 
did like to run with a pace-maker in just that 
position. 

‘Silly!’ he was thinking. “This Yale man 
might have had second, if he had only waited for 
the turn, and come through with me then. As it 
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is, he is going to fade away, and probably will not 
get placed.’’ 

As they went on up the stretch, however, Pollock 
realized that Bracelin was in earnest about that 
spurt, and he also realized that he himself was 
having a good deal taken out of him. As they 
reached the upper curve, Pollock started to pass 
Bracelin. Bracelin put on more speed, and held 
the pole, thus swinging Pollock wide on the curve. 
At the second curve Pollock tried again; but by 
this time he was beginning to realize that the 
finish was farther away than he had usually found 
it; and that his spurt had been forced. He knew, 
however, that the other man had gone fast, too, and 
must come back to him. So down the finish they 
went, leading the rest by nearly ten yards. 

From the moment when, on the second curve, 
Bracelin had kept Pollock from passing him, he had 
felt a strange exhilaration, and he believed that 
he was going to win. He was elated with a 
sense that he was running in such a way that 
he felt he could get across the finish-line; but his 
last ounce of power, strength, and speed would be 
expended at just that point. Formerly he had 
always been too slow in the early part of the race. 
This time he felt sure he had hit it right. He 
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could hear the yells of the men, as he pounded 
down the hundred yards to the finish. Here Pollock 
came up to his shoulder; in fact, in the next two 
or three strides he was half a pace ahead of him; 
but it was not the kind of sprint that Pollock had 
usually been able to get on, and in the next thirty 
yards, Bracelin had caught him again and they 
were running level. Then, inch by inch, Bracelin 
pushed to the front. 

‘“Brace up, Pollock!’ yelled the partisans. ‘‘He 
can’t hold it!’’ 

But Bracelin heard none of them. He only knew 
that this time he was finishing faster than he ever 
had before; and although he felt that fatal moment 
when nature refuses to help any further coming 
rapidly upon him, he also knew that there must 
be another man close behind him who felt the 
same. 

Ten yards from the finish, a little wobble—and 
then steadying, and, with grim determination, he 
lurched forward and over the line, a winner by 
more than two yards from Pollock, who held up 
just long enough to cross, ghastly pale and com- 
pletely run out. Cornell got third from Michigan, 
whose colors led Harvard by some yards. And, as 


it was his run that gave Yale first place, when 
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they had hardly expected third, you may be sure 
that Jack was a hero, and that there was a jolly 
party when he and Brown and Tom took supper at 
the Touraine that night. 


CHAPTER XXI 


BROWN PUTS RYERSON THROUGH HIS TRAINING 


BROWN was as good as his word, and held Tom 
and the rest of his crew to their promise to go on 
rowing after the Intercollegiates. As it happened 
to be a very comfortable June, it was really good 
fun, as Ryerson told Hall. 

“It’s more than good fun,’’ replied Hall. ‘‘It’s 
a mighty good thing for you all to do, and particu- 
larly sensible in Brown, because he knows, as no 
one outside the rowing authorities does, how they 
have suffered for lack of reasonably seasoned, 
strong material. Now, you mark my words, the 
’Varsity will have some of those men out in the 
Yale boat in another year, and what’s more, they 
will make good.”’ 

Soon exams were over. Yale lost the boat-race, 
although holding Harvard to the last half mile, 
and just barely won in baseball from Harvard, 
having lost to Princeton. On the whole, there- 
fore, there was nothing for the college in general 
to become jubilant over. Jack Bracelin said to 
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Brown while bidding him good-by, ‘‘Well, Bull, 
you got your satisfaction out of the California 
crew, anyway.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said Bull, ‘‘andI’m mighty glad that Tom 
and I saw you get home in the Intercollegiates. 
Apart from that and the football, we haven’t had 
a startling year.’’ 

Then Bull ran across Ryerson, who was just 
coming down Elm Street. 

‘‘When are you going to pull out, Tom?’ he 
asked. 

“Why, I’m going this afternoon,’’ said Tom. 
‘At any rate, as far as New York.’’ 

‘‘What are you going to do this summer?”’ con- 
tinued Bull. 

“T’m going up to Old Harbor, I suppose, as 
usual. Are you going to get up there?’’ 

“‘T don’t know. I may, late in the season,’’ said 
Bull. “‘I’m going abroad with the family first, 
and I hope to see some rowing over on the other 
side.”’ 

“‘That will be fine,’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘Wish I 
could, too.”’ 

“‘Why don’t you come along with us?’’ 

**Oh, I can’t think of it,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I must 
be with the family during the summer.”’ 
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He knew down deep in his heart that if anybody 
went abroad it would be some other member of the 
family and not himself, and he would be the one 
expected to take care of what was left of the fam- 
ily during the summer. They strolled a little far- 
ther down the street, and then Bull said, ‘‘Good- 
by, old chap! Take care of yourself, and get in 
plenty of paddling.’’ 

**T’ll do that, all right,’’ returned Tom. ‘‘That’s 
about the only thing I will do up at Old Harbor.”’ 

So when they returned the next fall, Bull Brown 
had much to tell Tom of the regattas he had seen 
on the other side. He was too late for the Hen- 
ley, but had seen the Cookham, and had then been 
over and seen some Belgian rowing. Tom, on the 
other hand, had little of interest to recount, as he 
had only repeated the same old performances at 
Old Harbor. He plunged into his wrestling with 
Hall with greater eagerness than of old; for he 
was determined, now he had become a factor in 
this sport, to be sure to make good, for the sake 
of the University. His success in his first year of 
wrestling had been such as to convince Hall that 
he had, in Tom, a practically sure winner of the 
heavy-weights in the Intercollegiates, as long as 
the latter was in college. Tom, with his usual 
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conscientiousness was taking no chances, but 
working hard all the time. 

He and Brown both presented themselves for 
the ’Varsity crew squad, and together with two or 
three others of Brown’s boat, were kept hard at 
work at it until the harbor closed. In the winter 
they worked in the gymnasium; and as soon as 
there was any open water, they were all down at 
the boat-house again, even though it was extremely 
chilly, and when a man got a bit of icy spray on 
the back of his neck it was not inspiring. 

Thus the year wore on and, as had been pre- 
dicted, some of Brown’s boys did make good in 
the crew work, among them Brown himself. 

Thus it chanced that one fine evening at the 
end of May found Bull Brown and Tom Ryerson 
both lying on the grass under a tree, tanned a rich 
red, and their talk was of rowing. 

‘Think of it,’’ said Brown to Ryerson, ‘‘we go 
up to New London next week. Did you ever think 
two years ago that we should be going up there 
together?’’ 

“*T not only did not think it, but if I had dreamed 
it, I should have considered it the wildest piece 
of imagination possible,’’ returned Ryerson. ‘‘I 
thought you would make it, sure; but as for me, 
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when I think how I must have appeared to old 
John Kennedy and the captain that first year when 
I tried for the boat, it makes me blush with shame. 
I wonder now how I happen to have even a place 
on a four-oar.”’ 

““Well, you were pretty raw,’’ returned Brown, 
chuckling. ‘‘I don’t think I ever saw a funnier 
illustration of an old woman in a rocking-chair 
than you were when you tried to row in the fresh- 
man barge. If they had ever put you in the shell, 
goodness knows what would have happened.’’ 

“That’s all right; rub it in,’’ said Ryerson. 
‘But it was you that made me go down there and 
make an exhibition of myself. So I have a right 
to unload the responsibility.”’ 

‘‘My, but we did have some good fun in those 
early days, just the same,’’ returned Brown. 

‘““You may have had,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but as I 
look back upon it, things didn’t seem very rosy to 
me. They never would have been better had it not 
been for you and Hall.”’ 

“Oh, rats!’’ said Brown. ‘‘You would have got 
there all the same. You were a little slow in com- 
ing, that’s all.’’ 

“‘T remember,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘the rector up 


there at Chesterton told me I would get on, but I 
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didn’t believe him, and I don’t think it would have 
come true even then if you and Hall hadn’t taken me 
up. I did try at school to get started, but never 
could make any headway—with men, I mean; the 
study part of it was easy enough always.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Brown, ‘‘I suppose we have been 
mooning here long enough, and we ought to turn 
in. It is nearly ten o’clock.”’ 

“‘That’s so,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but we don’t get 
many nights like this. Well, solong! good night!’’ 
and the boys separated. 


CHAPTER XXII 


A LEAGUE OPPONENT 


‘““WHAT do you think?” said Dick Goddard, 
bursting into the room after morning recitations. 
“‘We’re going to have a game with the league 
champions.”’ 

‘““What do you mean?’ said Brown, who had 
dropped in to see Harry Holdan. 

“‘T mean that as the Chicagos have an open date 
on their Eastern trip, our manager has been clever 
enough to get it, and they are going to play here. 
Won’t that be great!’ ; 

‘‘T should say it would,’’ replied Brown. ‘‘But 
how did you come to hear this?’’ 

“Oh, Addison told me. Of course he’ll pitch and 
he’s as wild as a kid with a new toy over the 
thought. They are going to call the game at four 
o’clock, so that will give everybody a chance to get 
out and see it. I bet they’ll have a big crowd. I 
don’t suppose we’ll stand much of a chance.”’ 

“Of course not as far as winning is concerned, 


but we ought to make a good showing. This is 
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the best nine we’ve had here for some years, and 
you remember back in the old days Yale beat the 
league champions two years in succession. That 
was the Providence team.”’ 

“‘T didn’t know that. I didn’t suppose Yale ever 
played the big leagues.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, we used to. Did well against them, 
too. Fairfax was telling me last winter of that 
Providence game. He had an uncle who played on ) 
the Yale nine at the time. That must have been 
a hot old time, for he says Yale batted one Provi- 
dence pitcher out of the box and did nearly as well 
with the second. I believe the pitchers were 
Mathews and Johnny Ward.”’ 

‘‘Is Ward the chap who plays golf nowadays? 
The man who just made the low gross score in the 
handicap at Atlantic City?’’ 

“Yes, that’s the man. He used to bea great ball 
player in his day, and Mathews, the other fellow, 
is the man who claims to be the inventor of the 
curved ball, although I believe Cummings disputes 
that with him.’’ 

‘“‘IT supposed they always had curved pitching,’’ 
said Brown, innocently. 

“‘Oh, get out! You know better than that,’’ re- 


turned Dick. ‘‘Why, they had great disputes about 
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it at first, the scientific professors claiming it 
couldn’t be anything of the kind. -In fact, they 
endeavored to show that it was merely an optical 
illusion. And do you know how they finally set- 
tled it? Well, one of these smart curve pitchers 
agreed to put up posts certain distances apart and 
have the ball go in on one side of the first post and 
come out on the other side of the other post. That 
is the way they finally demonstrated it, but it was 
hard for the old ducks to believe that the ball actu- 
ally curved. There have been a dozen different 
theories to explain it, but none of them seems 
quite satisfactory. I suppose the best one is that 
of friction against the compressed cushion of air 
ahead of the ball. At any rate, that’s what old 
Doe Tinker has in the last number of the baseball 
magazine, and he explained it with a lot of dia- 
grams that I didn’t catch on to very well.’’ 

“You wouldn’t believe,’’ said Brown, ‘‘that any- 
body could stand up and see a curve pitched and 
then say that the ball didn’t bend out of a true 
line.’”’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t suppose they could get quite as 
good a break on it in the early days as they do 
now. After all, it really isn’t the curves which do 
the damage nowadays so much as the changes of 
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speed—‘‘fade-aways’’ and the like. Addison tells 
me that the curve, unless it’s pretty sharp and 
isn’t pitched too often, gives the batsman too much 
time. He’s liable to walk right out and smite it.”’ 

“TI guess that’s true. I imagine Addison will 
find it’s so when he comes up against his Chicago 
league friends. However, he’s a pretty clever boy 
and Thornton holds him well.’’ 

“‘T hope they don’t shut us out, but they may do 
that. If we keep the score down under double fig- 
ures; that is, if they don’t get more than nine, I 
shall be mighty satisfied.”’ 

“Will you get a chance to play?’’ said Brown, 
for Dick had been trying at third base a good por- 
tion of the season. 

“T don’t suppose so. I’m not good enough.’’ 

““You’re a better hitter than Lawrence.’’ 

“Yes, I know, but I haven’t hit against as good 
pitchers. Perhaps I might not do any better when 
I was up against them than he does, and he ean 
field all around me. He’s got a dandy wing, and 
can get the ball over there to first in great shape.’’ 

*“‘Just the same I think the hitting is the more 
valuable end of it.”’ 

“Well, that depends. If aman comes up to the 
plate with the bases full and he knocks in a home 
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run, those four runs will make up for one or two 
errors. ’’ 

“Right! But it doesn’t always happen that that 
combination comes off, you know.’’ 

“‘T hope they do let you in for part of the game 
anyway. It would be fine to have played against 
the Chicagos.’’ 

“Yes, I’d like to get the chance, and perhaps 
I will, but I doubt it.” 

The whole college was very much excited over 
the news that Yale was to play the Chicago league 
champions and every one looked forward to the 
date with greatanticipation. Even Ryerson caught 
some of his enthusiasm from Brown and Dick. The 
nine was practicing rigorously, and the effect of 
the promised contest was to send many out to the 
field to watch the preparations. It was known that 
Addison and Thornton would be the battery, with 
the possibility of Robbins going in as change 
pitcher if they hit Addison. The rest of the nine 
was all settled except third base and right field. 
It was generally known that Dick Goddard was a 
better batsman than either Lawrence or Snow- 
den at right field, but Snowden was known as a 
great coverer of ground, one of the best fielders 
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that, he was very fast on the bases, so that some 
of them nicknamed him ‘‘Ty Cobb.’’ If it hadn’t 
been for this, Dick would have been playing right 
field on his hitting. As to third base, Lawrence 
was a veteran and played the position well, much 
better in fielding than Dick. Of Dick, there was 
this to be said: That he had been put in three or 
four games, and in every game had made a hit 
and sometimes for extra bases. In the only game 
he had played through, he had made three hits 
with a total of five, two of them being two bag- 
gers. Hence, there were a good many men, par- 
ticularly in his own class, who thought he ought to 
be played. 

“If we could only combine Dick and Snowden,’’ 
Addison was saying to Brown, ‘‘we’d have a win- 
ner, for you always feel when Snowden goes up to 
the bat that, unless he gets passed, he’ll never 
reach first base. On the other hand, when he’s 
once on first base he seems to hypnotize everybody 
until he crosses the plate. He can take bigger 
chances and get away with them on base running 
than any man I ever saw.”’ 

‘‘That’s because he’s so fast,’’ said Brown. 

‘“‘T know he’s fast, but he has great luck, 
too.”’ 
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“‘T don’t think it’s luck. He knows how to take 
a chance and when to take it.”’ 

“I suppose that’s true,’’ said Addison, ‘‘and, 
when he’s coming full tilt at you, you don’t feel 
like getting in his way very much. Those spikes 
of his would cut you up like a mowing machine.’’ 

“‘T suppose, if you get a chance for a ‘pinch’ hit- 
ter, you’ll push in Dick?’’ 

““Oh, yes, I think so, without any doubt toward 
the end of the game.”’ 

“‘Then you think he’ll get a chance to play?’’ 

“‘Why, I should say so under the circumstances, 
because it seems to me as if a chance would come 
for a hitter, and we all know that Dick has made 
good in these emergencies. I know the Captain 
feels that he can count on him.’’ 

“‘Well, I’m glad of that, for I do hope Dick will 
have achance. He’ll think a lot of having played 
in a game of that kind.”’ 

‘Yes, I think weare all going to goaround with 
swelled heads up to the time we meet these chaps; 
but I imagine after the war is over we shall think 
a good deal less of ourselves and have even an in- 
creased respect for league players, if that were 
possible. ’’ 

“‘They tell me that Yale used to play the big 
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leaguers, and that they beat Providence one year 
when that team was league champion.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, that’s true,’’ said Addison, ‘‘but I’m 
afraid history won’t repeat itself. The big leagues 
and the college nines have drifted apart a good 
deal in playing ability since those days. Why, the 
outfielders on a league nine can run rings around 
any college outfield I know, because I get a chance 
to see a good deal of league baseball in the summer, 
and the way those fellows start after the ball isa 
caution.”’ 

‘‘They’re no better than Snowden,”’ said Brown. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know as they are, for he’s a won- 
der, and the best fielder on any of the college nines; 
and I suppose he can run faster than most league 
outfielders. Just the same, they get started so 
quickly and know so well where the ball is going, 
that it seems as if they had four men in the out- 
field to our three.’’ 

‘*How about the infield?’ said Brown. 

‘Well, a college infield is sometimes as fast, in- 
dividually, as some of the middle-rate leagues, but 
they don’t know how to play together and they 
don’t know how to cover the ground well. That’s 
the trouble. It’s really a great thing to see an in- 
field like that of the Philadelphia a year or two 
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ago play ball. That was when they had those 
stars, and I saw them play two or three times in 
New York. They simply seemed to be on springs, 
and nothing could get through or past them. 
There were some of the most marvelous throws 
I ever saw made, too. One, where the shortstop 
was running straight across second base to take 
what was apparently a safe hit, and he took it on 
the dead run and, just with his. wrist alone, 
snapped it over to first. He hadn’t a chance to 
get the runner any other way, but he got the ball 
there and caught the man. It was wonderful.’’ 

‘“‘Who’s going to pitch for Chicago? Do you 
know?’’ asked Brown. 

“No, I don’t, but I hope ‘three-fingered’ Brown. . 
Old Mordecai is the real thing in the box, and, al- 
though I don’t believe our men would hit him any, 
I’d like just the same to see him pitch. If he 
pitches and Kling catches, you'll see a battery 
worth watching.’’ 

“Don’t you think they’ll send in a lot of subs 
down here?”’ 

“‘No, Idon’t. Ithink our manager arranged that 
there shouldn’t be anything of that kind, but that 
they should stack up a good nine against us or else 
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‘‘Well, I hope it’s arranged so, because I saw in 
the paper this morning that they didn’t know who 
would be the battery. I suspected it might mean 
they were going to put in a weak pair.’’ 

“‘T’ll ask the manager about it,’’ said Addison, 
for he looked a little worried by this suggestion, 
“‘but I don’t believe they’ll run in any such game 
on us.”’ 

“‘T wonder what shape the nine is going to be in 
around that time,’’ said Addison. 

‘‘How do you mean?’’ said Brown. 

‘‘Why, that’s the week of Tap Day, and it’s go- 
ing to affect two or three of our men,”’ said Addi- 
son. 

‘Oh, I’d forgotten that,’’ said Brown. ‘‘You 
know the college put it up pretty strong to the 
senior societies two years ago on losing that 
Princeton game.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t believe that had much to do with 
it,’’ returned Addison. 

‘You never can tell,’’ said Brown. ‘‘When a 
man’s worried or tired out, he can’t play ball. 
I’ve no kick coming against the societies; but it 
certainly must be a big strain on a man, who has 
a right to suppose he has a chance, to go through 
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closer and closer selection as the classes get larger. 
Fifteen men out of a class of one hundred and fifty 
is one in ten, and fifteen men out of a class of 
three hundred is one in twenty. That means nine- 
teen men get left where nine did before, if you 
want to put it that way. I don’t think it’s so 
much the getting left or losing out that is the 
tragedy of it, as the way in which it is done—the 
publicity of it. I tell you when a man has to stand 
out there on the campus with all his friends look- 
ing at him, and knowing what he is hoping, when 
he sees man after man pass him by and then final- 
ly the fifteenth man taken, it is about the stiffest 
dose of medicine he has to take in college. From 
what all graduates say, it isa harder thing than 
the ordinary man has to face in after life.’’ 

“‘T don’t see how you are going to change it 
much, though,’’ said Addison. ‘‘You know they 
used to give out elections secretly, and it was the 
college, not the societies, that really forced them 
into the open again. They used to follow the men 
who were giving out elections, or used to hide 
around the rooms and make all sorts of trouble. 
That’s why the thing came back into the open 
again, so that everybody could see and know that 
the thing was straight. It needn’t be any more 
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public now than the outsiders wish to make it. 
The society men would be glad enough to lose some 
of the publicity of it, ’ll warrant.”’ 

“‘l’m not sure,’’ said Brown. ‘‘Some of them I 
think like it. Last year I remember seeing Jones 
come out, and I know he passed one man, who after- 
ward went, two or three times, just to make him 
feel bad.’’ 

“‘That’s the refinement of ‘cruelty, 
Addison. 

“‘T hear that petitions have been made by gradu- 
ates to the authorities to get the election changed.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe the authorities would inter- 
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fere,’’ returned Addison. ‘‘How could they?’’ 

“Well, they could simply say that the men 
mustn’t congregate on the campus,’’ said Brown. 

“‘Well, they’d congregate somewhere else then.’’ 

“‘However, if they did that, it would take it 
away from the campus and it might not be as 
bad,’’ said Brown. 

“I don’t believe,’’ said Addison, ‘‘that there’s 
much that could be done to change it. I think it 
would drift around to pretty much the same thing ‘ 
however it were done. The whole thing is, there 
are just so many men and so many places. Some 


of them are going to get left and sometimes they 
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are going to get the wrong man. The only conso- 
lation a man can have, if he isn’t taken, is that 
they have made a mistake and ought to have taken 
him. It’s the one thing that there’s nomaking up 
for. That is, if you flunk a recitation, you can do 
better the next time and bring up your average; 
if you get a condition, you can make it up and get 
back with your class; if you lose the first game, 
you may win the next two; but in this case, when 
you lose out, it’s forever, and there’s no going be- 
hind the returns. That’s what makes it such a 
stiff test.’’ 


14 


CHAPTER XXIII 


YALE VS. CHICAGO 


SATURDAY came at last, and proved a fine day 
for baseball. It was hot enough to make a coat 
uncomfortable, and that meant just the right kind 
of weather for the nine. The Chicago players were 
coming in on the train arriving at 12 o’clock, and, 
when they came up to the hotel, a number of the 
boys had drifted over to get a look at them. They 
were fine looking chaps, well bronzed and in high 
spirits, for this was more or less of a lark to them, 
to take on a college nine. The manager had Ad- 
dison and three or four others over to take them 
around and, as they had nearly an hour before 
luncheon, they strolled off with the boys to see the 
sights of the campus. 

It was, indeed, an unusual sight for the crowd 
gathered at the field to witness a Yale nine pitted 
against a crack league team. It was evident that 
the citizens of New Haven as well as the entire 


body of the college appreciated the treat that was 
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in store and had turned out en masse to witness 
the event. The grand stand was packed as solid as 
at Commencement, and also the bleachers, clear 
down to theends. A special arrangement had been 
made by which automobile parking spaces had been 
sold, and the end of the field was lined with motor 
cars, people coming from Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Waterbury and all the near-by places. From the 
manager’s standpoint it wasa great success and, as 
the day was perfect for baseball, every one antici- 
pated a fine time. Even the practice of the two 
nines elicited special applause. There was a dis- 
tinct contrast between the two. While the Yale 
nine was on the diamond, they did some very bril- 
liant fielding, so much so that every now and then 
applause came from the crowd. 

“‘Yet,’’ Brown said to Swift, who sat next to 
him in the stand, ‘‘it strikes me they are playing 
above their form.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by that?’ said Swift. 

“‘T mean that they are making an extra effort, 
and if they can keep it up well and good; but if 
not, when the break comes, there’|l be some wild 
throwing of the ball,’’ returned Brown. 

“T don’t know,’ said Swift. ‘‘This nine has 


played pretty good ball all the season and, while 
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they may be a bit nervous at first, I expect to see 
them put up a good game.”’ 

Then Chicago took the field. It was speedily 
apparent that, while they certainly did not seem 
to be making the effort of the Yale infield to play 
sharp, snappy ball, they nevertheless impressed 
the onlooker with far greater certainty. Whena 
man was stopping a grounder, he didn’t seem to 
be making any remarkable effort; but somehow 
the ball was always taken neatly, and the throw 
without being hurried sent the ball straight, true, 
and ona line. The third baseman was particu- 
larly good. 

“My! What a wing that third baseman has!”’ 
said Swift. ‘‘See that ball come over!’’ 

Pretty soon the bell rang in the stand, and the 
Yale nine went running out into the field. 

‘‘Now is where we see what Addison is good 
for,’’ said Swift. 

‘‘Well, he has a hard proposition. These men 
have hit pretty much every pitcher in the league, 
and hit him hard at times.”’ 

“‘T know that,’’ said Brown, ‘‘and I’ll wager 
that Addison knows it, too.’’ 

‘Well, I hope he won’t begin to pass them,”’ 
said Swift. 
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The first ball was over the plate. ‘‘Strike one,’’ 
called the umpire. 

““That’s good! I’m glad he’s going to put them 
over, even if they do hit him,’’ said Brown. 

The next ball the batter landed on cleanly, but 
swung so hard that he screwed clear around and 
drove it outside of third base, a long foul fly into 
the bleachers. 

“It’s lucky that one didn’t get inside the foul 
line,’’ said Swift, ‘‘or it would have been a home 
runs? 

‘‘T wonder how that makes Addison feel,’’ said 
Brown. 

“Oh, all right,’’ said Swift, ‘‘that’s two strikes 
for him, which helps some.’’ 

Then Addison tried to work the batsman with a 
high ball at his neck. But the league man was 
not to be tempted. Another one over the outside 
corner failed to coax him. 

“Two and two. Addie’s got to get them over 
again,’’ said Swift. 

Sure enough, the next one came over the plate 
and the Chicago man came at it cleanly for a nice 
single straight over second base. 

‘‘First blood for Chicago. That was a pretty 
hit. ‘ 
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“‘Yes, he seemed to know just about where it 
was going,’’ said Brown. 

“‘Well, he’s the head of their batting list.’’ 

“‘You don’t suppose you’re going to find much 
of any tail end to this Chicago batting list, do 
you?’’ returned Brown. ‘‘I imagine they are all 
going to pound that ball when they get a chance.”’ 

The next man batted a grounder to short, who 
had a good chance to double them up, but his throw 
to second was low and the second baseman dropped 
it, so that both men were safe. 

“‘That’s bad news,’’ said Brown. 

“‘Tough on Addison. They ought to have had 
them both.”’ 

The next man up, after two balls had been 
called, put a three bagger over right field and it 
was only by the speed of Snowden that it was 
saved from being a home run. 

“‘Two runs in and nobody out,’’ said Brown. 
“‘This looks like a massacre.’’ 

The next batter lunged at the first ball pitched 
and sent a foul fly straight up over the plate, 
which Thornton gathered in. 

‘*Well, that helps,’’ said Brown. 

‘‘Rather,’’ returned Swift. 

A grounder down the third base line, beautifully 
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fielded by Lawrence to the home plate, and the 
maker of the three base hit caught, which made 
two out. The stand rose with applause. 

“Two men out!’ called out Addison, turning 
around to his infield. And the next minute an- 
other long fly went out to right field, but this time 
it wasn’t far enough to get away from Snowden, 
and the side was retired. 

‘At last, that’s over! And only two runs,’’ said 
Brown. 

“‘Guess we’re mighty lucky to get out of it at 
that. Now I wonder what our men can do with 
Brown. Here’s dollars to doughnuts they won’t 
hit him any,”’ said Swift. 

*‘T suppose that’s true,’’ said Brown. 

While they were talking, the first Yale batsman 
went to the plate. The first ball pitched was a 
good one, and he went after it regardless of the 
reputation of the three-fingered gentleman in the 
Chicago box. Crack went the bat on the ball and 
it slid out over shortstop’s head, a pretty single 
to left. It was a beauty, indeed, and the crowd 
sprang to its collective feet and yelled in apprecia- 
tion. But Mordecai Brown was not risking any 
more, however, in that fashion. He put on speed 
at once and began working the corners to the 
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embarrassment of the next two batters, so that, 
although one man succeeded in getting a foul, they 
both eventually struck out, and the first batsman 
was still marooned on first base. Addison had . 
been placed fourth on the batting list, followed by 
Thornton, in the hope that if any of the first three, 
all of whom were fast runners, should get on, 
there might be a chance with two hitters coming 
in then to get something going. Addison came up 
to the plate looking very collected and determined. 

“‘T don’t suppose there’s any use hoping,’’ said 
Brown, but if that man were only on second a hit 
by Addison might get him home.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know,” returned Swift, ‘‘any ordinary 
single with that outfield isn’t going to put a man 
home from second unless he’s mighty fast.”’ 

“One ball,’’ called out the umpire. The next 
looked good to Addison and he hit at it; but it had 
a sharper break on it than he had anticipated, with 
the result that, instead of getting it in the best 
place on the bat, he caught it at the end. How- 
ever, it proved a lucky thing; for the ball screwed 
up in the air on a curve over the unoccupied tri- 
angle formed by right field, second baseman, and 
first baseman, and dropped just about three inches 


inside the foul line. The second baseman almost 
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reached it, but not quite; and, much to the de- 
light of the crowd, it proved a hit and Yale now 
had two men on bases, one on first and one on 
second. Hopes began to rise as Thornton went to 
the bat. Brown commenced to pitch in earnest 
now, and presently it was two strikes and one 
ball. Still the crowd had hopes, for Thornton was 
the most reliable man on the nine in his hitting, 
and it was almost an unheard of thing for him to 
strike out. Sure enough, the next ball, although 
it had a sharp drop on it, he met well, but drove 
it—alas for the hopes of Yale!—straight into 
shortstop’s hands; and the inning was over with 
two Yale men left on bases. 

But by this time Addison had found himself, and 
for the next three innings he held Chicago down, 
only two men getting bases and these men being 
left. Yale went out in the same way, however, 
until the second half of the fourth; and there a 
base on balls, coupled with a steal by Dinnan, one 
of the fastest runners on the nine, found Yale 
with only one man out and aman on second. The 
next batter after two fouls sent a grounder to 
shortstop, but he managed to hold Dinnan on 
second and at the same time put the batter out 


at first. Still, with two out there was a chance; 
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and when the next batsman hit the first ball 
hard, a long drive, apparently clean over left- 
fielder’s head, there was a yell in the stands. 
Dinnan came sliding around third for the home 
plate and the hit certainly looked good for at least 
three bases, if not more. The Chicago left-fielder 
was running straight out toward the running track 
the instant the ball was batted. As it was appar- 
ently sailing clean over his head and he was still 
running with it, with no time to turn, he jumped 
into the air and putting up his mitt, absolutely back- 
handed, reached the ball and there it stopped, as 
he rolled over and over on the grass. It was cer- 
tainly a marvelous catch, and it dashed Yale’s 
hopes, for it had seemed as if a run was sure. 
Chicago was shut out again in the fifth and the 
score still stood 2 to 0. But Yale was keeping 
everlastingly at it and still seemed to have confi- 
dence that they could hit Brown. The first Yale 
man up in the fifth inning again got his base on 
balls, much to Brown’s disgust, who evidently 
thought the last ball called should have been a 
strike; but the umpire disagreed with him. Brown 
pitched too close to the next man and hit him 
in the arm, so here was another life—with a man 


on first, a man on second, and nobody out. Here 
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was a chance, indeed! And the crowd rose with 
cheers and hopes. These were somewhat dashed 
by the next batter striking out, but still there was 
ashow. The next man laid a pretty bunt down, 
although it didn’t look as if he meant it for a 
bunt. However, the result was even better, for it 
advanced the two. men on bases a base and the 
hitter himself was fast enough to reach first. 
Three men on bases and one out! A long deep fly 
to the field, or any kind of a hit, would probably 
score the man on third; but, although the batsman 
tried to accomplish this, he knocked a fly to left’and 
it fell in so short that the fielder was almost be- 
hind the shortstop when he took the ball, and there 
was no hope of sending the runner home. The 
coacher wisely held him on third. Still a chance, 
and the next batter brought it off with a safe hit 
just over third baseman’s head. Unfortunately 
the man on second tried to go home on it, too, and 
was caught at the plate. And here was one run, 
at last, and the stands again cheered their fav- 
orites. : 
“‘Tt’s a corking game,’’ said Brown to Swift. 
‘It certainly is. Two to one and five innings 
gone. If we can only hold them to that, it will be 


the greatest thing on earth,’’ returned Swift. 
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‘‘Think how much better if we could either tie 
it or win. I don’t believe they’re going to hit 
Addison. He certainly is pitching better and 
better as the game goes on,’’ said Brown. 

“TI don’t know. You never can tell when a 
bunch of professionals, especially this Chicago 
crowd, may commence a perfect massacre of any 
pitcher. I’m nervous,’’ said Swift. 

‘‘But, in spite of all his nervousness, the Chi- 
cago batsmen did not seem to be able to hit Addi- 
son any more safely than they had been doing. 
They always hit the ball; but they were not safe 
hits, and in their half of the sixth they were 
once more blanked. The first man up for Yale 
got his base on balls. The next succeeded in lay- 
ing down a bunt which advanced him to second 
with one out. Then the crowd began to get ex- 
cited again, and cheered and howled for a hit to 
tie the score. There was really more excitement 
in the stands than at the Yale-Harvard-Commence- 
ment game, for the good playing of the college 
nine in holding the professionals down was fully 
appreciated, and even the hardened baseball fan 
felt that there was a chance. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FIRE IN THE STAND 


JUST at this moment Brown felt a hand laid on 
his shoulder and a familiar voice said in his ear, 
“‘Keep quiet, but sneak along out to the aisle with 
Swift. There’s a fire in the grand stand and we’ve 
got to get this crowd out.’’ Turning, he recog- 
nized Fairfax; and there was the look on Fairfax’s 
face that Brown had seen there only once or twice 
before, when in the great stress of a football game 
it was necessary to accomplish almost the impos- 
sible—pale and with his jaw set. Brown remem- 
bered this look. While this was passing in his 
mind, he had leaned over to Swift and given him 
the hint, and they were both unostentatiously 
working over toward the aisle. As they reached 
it, Fairfax was there waiting for them. 

“‘Now,”’ he said, rapidly, “‘we’ve done the best 
we can. It’s going to break through in another 
second there in the northwest end, and the only 
thing to do is to work our best to stop a stampede. 


You take the first aisle, Brown; and you, the sec- 
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ond, Swift. I’ll take the third. Tell the people 
there’s no danger, if they move slowly and work 
down toward the exits at the back and north. 
 T’ve had time to get five other men on the aisles 
on the east stand and they’re going to try to do 
the same thing. I told them I would whistle when 
I was ready to tell the people,”’ and with that he 
put his fingers to his mouth and his shrill call rung 
out at once. 

Almost at that instant there was a burst of 
smoke in the northwest corner, and in another 
second cries of “‘Fire! Fire!’’ and the beginning 
of arush. This section was near the aisles where 
Brown and Swift were stationed. Brown at once 
raised both arms and called out ‘‘Take your time! 
Take your time!’’ which got the attention of the 
already packed mass. Swift was doing the same 
with his aisles and urging the men to go slowly 
and look out for the women. The rest of the stand 
toward the east was simply rising and standing 
still, looking, while Fairfax and his other assist- 
ants were passing the word along quietly. Every- 
thing seemed to be promising a safe solution of 
the difficulty, when suddenly smoke commenced to 
come out thick in the middle section and that about 


two-thirds of the way back. This, if it spread, 
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was a perfect barrier to the large exit in the 
middle of the back of the stands toward which 
these three sections would naturally move. In 
spite of Fairfax and the two others who worked 
madly to stop a rush, there was already a jam in 
two aisles and people climbing over each other. 
Then, as flames suddenly burst out and they saw 
the impossibility of going toward this back stair- 
way, some of the crowd in front tried to break 
through the wire netting; and the mass started 
forward, thinking to get out on the field. That. 
was the worst thing that could possibly happen, 
for the wire netting was heavy and strong, and 
the rush down the aisle forced people up against 
it like flies on a window-pane. Fairfax called to 
two men on the east to help him; and they charged 
upon this crowd and literally dragged them back, 
thus easing the pressure on people down at the 
front and urging them to work slowly toward the 
east. Presently these efforts had their effect, for 
the crowd commenced to see the utter futility of 
trying to push en masse through the net, and that 
there was still a space on the left to work over to 
the easterly exits. 

Meantime, the smoke in the northwest had turned 


to tongues of flame and that corner of the stand was 
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rapidly beginning to be licked up in the conflagra- 
tion. More than half the people had reached the 
higher landing and the exits on the west. The other 
half had been working along toward the center exit 
and, had it not been for the renewed burst there, 
would have made their way out easily. As it was, 
they were driven back on to the others, and this 
choked the western exits. But Brown and Swift 
worked like majors, and before long had things 
there clear again. There were plenty of men in 
the crowd who remained cool and worked to pre- 
vent panic, and it was this fact that saved many 
lives that day. Brown and Swift were making 
the most of this assistance, while Fairfax and his 
friends to the westward were doing the same. 
More than half the easterly stand was clear. 

The only sections where trouble was still immi- 
nent were in the center, congested by the crowd 
from the northwest and the people who had been cut 
off from the back exits. These two bodies were 
gradually working together ina jam in the attempt 
to get past the middle section and reach the first 
and second exits on the west. Fairfax called to 
Brown and Swift, and, thus encouraging each 
other, they finally began to extricate the panic- 
stricken crowd. The unreasonableness of fear was 
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beginning to disappear and it looked as though 
there would be no serious loss of life. But just at 
this moment part of the flooring in the direction 
ofthe rear exit toward which the middle section 
was moving, having been burned out underneath, 
partially gave way; and with shrieks and cries, 
the crowd broke back again toward the netting in 
the front of the stand. Down the aisle and over 
the seats they piled, absolutely insane with fright, 
feeling that the stand was falling and nothing that 
Fairfax, Swift, Brown, or any of the others could 
do produced the slightest effect. They began to 
pile up in the aisle and against the netting, trying 
to break through, but the netting was too strong 
and would not give. 

Fairfax rushed down to the left at the edge of 
the netting and springing over into the field seized 
a ball bat, called to one or two others to follow him, 
and setting a bench up in front of the stand he 
jumped up on it, put the handle of the bat through 
one of the meshes of the wire netting, looping it 
in so that he could get a purchase, and then twist- 
ing it clear around began to break the strands. 
The others who were helping him followed suit, 
and soon they had broken quite a section out, and 
through this the crowd were spreading over on to 
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the field. It was only just in time, for the pressure 
had become so intense that people were being 
crushed against the front; and had there been any 
greater delay, many would have died simply from 
suffocation. 

As soon as the crowd had found release, the stam- 
pede ceased and many who were still in the stand 
realized that they could best walk down toward the 
east and that there was plenty of time to get out 
there. In another five minutes the stand was com- 
pletely empty. The northwest portion of it was 
entirely burned as well as the back of the middle 
section, while the flames were still creeping along 
toward the eastern end. A few hand grenades 
brought over from the football stands had been 
the only thing in the fire-fighting line that could 
be produced, and naturally this had made little im- 
pression. A small stream of water had also been 
turned on, but there was no adequate apparatus to 
take care of a moderate blaze. Hence, it was evi- 
dent that the entire stand would eventually go, and 
probably some of the bleachers to the east as well. 

Now the great work of the boys, aided by both 
nines, was to take care of those who had been in- 
jured. Several of these were stretched out on the 


greensward and over toward the first base side 
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from which the wind was blowing, so that the 
flames had not touched that end. Two doctors 
were working on these patients when Swift, turn- 
ing suddenly to Fairfax, said, ‘‘It isn’t possible 
you think that anybody is under that stand in 
the middle of the back where that floor partially 
fell? If anybody fell through there stunned, they 
would be lying on the ground just behind that 
window where they sell the peanuts and candy. I 
think I’d better go around there and look.’’ 

“*T didn’t see anybody there as that part gave 
way,’’ said Fairfax. ‘‘They were too far away 
from it and everybody scurried. However, you 
and Brown go and have a look.”’ 

So the two boys went out over the football stands 
and working back behind the baseball stand came 
up to the opening that Swift had mentioned. Of 
course, everything was in the greatest disorder 
where part of the charred floor had fallen, but 
Swift worked his way up to the left hand side of 
the opening, and finally got near enough in spite 
of the smoke to look in. The smoke partially 
choked him and he had to draw back. 

“‘I ean’t see anything in there,’’ said he to 
Brown, ‘‘but it’s just under the place where the 


floor broke. I have a feeling that there may be 
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somebody in there. What made me think of it 
was, that just before the floor broke, I saw a man 
ahead of anybody else running up that way, and I 
didn’t see him again after the crowd turned.”’ 

“‘Let’s get a pole,’’ said Brown, ‘‘and break 
some of that side away. That will let in light so 
that we can see.’’. With that he and Swift went 
across the street and got a piece of planking from 
the yard. With this they managed to break ina 
piece of the side and then Brown looked in. 

“‘By Jove! Ibelieve you’reright. Thereisaman 
in there,’’ hesaid, turning back with his face sickly 
white. ‘‘It’s either a man or a bundle of clothes.’’ 
”? said Swift, and he peered in. 
“‘There is certainly a man lying there on the 
ground, and we’ve got to get him out. That stand 
will fall in another five minutes. The fire is eat- 
ing through its girders now. And how are we 
going to get him out?’’ 

‘Well, I’m going to go in for him,’’ said Brown. 
“T’m going to wrap my coat around my head and 
then i can stand the smoke for a little while.’’ 

“Don’t you do it,’’ said Swift. ‘‘The only way 
to do, if one is going to get in there, is to take a 
rope so that the other can pull him out if he gets 
done up in the smoke.’’ 
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‘“Where are we going to get the rope?” said 
Brown. 

“*‘There’s a coil of it down in the east end which 
they use to rope off the entrance,’’ said Swift. 
**T’ll run and get it!’’ and with that he ran down 
to the east end of the stand and was soon back with 
the rope. This he fastened securely about Brown’s 
waist, and as the latter climbed in through the 
opening he paid out the rope while Brown crawled 
along on his hands and knees toward what looked 
for all the world like a bundle of clothes. The 
smoke was thinner now and it seemed just his op- 
portunity, but as he had almost covered the dis- 
tance, an eddy of the wind drove the smoke back 
in again and Swift lost sight of his friend alto- 
gether. 

He didn’t quite know whether to pull on the rope 
or letit go. He knew he would not wait very long 
before he commenced to pull it in any way; for, if 
Brown had lost consciousness, the sooner he was 
dragged out the better. Finally, he felt a couple 
of tugs on the rope and he gathered from this that 
his friend needed help and he started to pull. The 
weight was heavier than he had expected and 
drawing as the rope did over the edge he found he 


couldn’t make any headway. He began struggling 
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desperately, but to no avail, as he could not get in 
a comfortable position to exert all his power. Just 
then Fairfax came running along toward the stand. 

‘“‘What are you doing there?’’ said he to Swift. 

‘Brown is in there and there is a man in there,”’ 
replied Swift. 

“Ts this rope fast to Brown?’’ said Fairfax. 

““Yes,’’ said Swift. 

‘‘Well, then we can pull him out all right and 
he’s probably got hold of the man, and the result 
is that we are pulling two bodies instead of one. 
How did he come to go in there? He must be 
simply smothered in the smoke,”’ said Fairfax. 

‘‘He’s got his coat around his head,’’ said Swift. 

‘Well, that isn’t doing him much good by now,”’’ 
returned Fairfax. 

Thereupon, both boys took hold of the rope and 
their combined strength soon began to make itself 
felt, for presently there appeared at the entrance 
the knot and up against it was Brown’s body, he 
holding on to another body in front of him. Fair- 
fax and Swift pulled them both out through the 
aperture and laid them on the ground, for Brown 
was as unconscious as the man he had rescued. 

“‘Quick, get one of the doctors,’’ said Fairfax. 


“‘They’re just around in front of the stand.’’ And 
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in a few minutes the doctor appeared. It did not 
take him long to bring Brown back to conscious- 
ness, but the recovery of the other man for the time 
seemed hopeless. At last, however, he opened his 
eyes and began to show signs of life, much to the 
delight of the boys, who left him in charge of the 
doctor and went around in front of the stands to see 
what more could be done. While they were there 
the wind suddenly veered and came from the south 
and east, turning the fire back and saving nearly 
two-thirds of the stand from what had appeared to 
be certain destruction. Thus ended the unsettled, 
undecided Chicago-Yale game, and a day that will 
long be remembered by those who saw it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


CHESTERTON CLUB DINNER 


THE number of Chesterton men at Yale had now 
reached the point where it seemed a good plan to 
follow in the wake of other schools and found a 
Chesterton Club in the university. This had been 
talked over at odd times by many of the alumni 
of the school, and it had finally been determined 
to organize the club and have a dinner to celebrate 
its birth. Harry Holdan had been the prime 
mover; but he had been backed especially by Fair- 
fax, who argued that such a club would be an ex- 
cellent thing, not only for the University, but for 
the old school itself, and would have a very dis- 
tinct bearing upon the future of that school. God- 
dard and Ryerson had chimed in, as was to be ex- 
pected, and all were looking forward to the dinner 
with great anticipation. It had been arranged to 
hold it in one of the upper rooms of Commons, and 
the principal part of the business management had 


come upon Fairfax and Holdan. Neither Dick 
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Goddard nor Ryerson had been made acquainted 
with the details of the dinner. Hence, when they 
arrived and saw the attractive table and heard 
the strains of music from an orchestra in the ante- 
room, they were much impressed. 

“‘This is great, isn’t it?’’ said Dick to Ryerson, 
as they walked in and commenced to look for their 
cards at the table. 

“Tt certainly is fine,’’ returned Ryerson. ‘‘I 
hope I sit next to you,’’ he added to Dick. 

‘*Sure, we’ll change the cards if you don’t,’’ said 
Goddard. 

They had not gone far before they had found 
Dick’s card, and next it was Fairfax’s, and on the 
other side of Fairfax was Ryerson’s. As Fairfax 
was to preside, this was an added honor for both 
the men, and they felt it so. 

‘*Gee!’’ said Dick, “‘we’re up with the people 
allright. It looks as though we were expected to 
support the toastmaster.’’ 

‘“‘He can have my support, if it doesn’t involve 
making a speech,’’ returned Ryerson, who for 
all his debating experience was consumed with 
holy horror at the thought of making a dinner 
speech. 

‘‘Oh, you can do the talk all right,’’ said Dick, 
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“‘if you have to; but I never could say a word on 
my feet, if it was to save me from hanging the 
next minute.”’ 

“‘Let’s get hold of Fairfax and ask him,’’ said 
Ryerson, evidently ready to beat a hasty retreat in 
case he did not get the right answer. 

“‘1’d just as soon ask him,’’ said Goddard. And 
he stepped over to where Fairfax was standing: ' 
“‘Tt’s a big honor, I know, to sit next to the toast- 
master, and I find my card is next to you and Ryer- 
son is at the other side, but we serve notice now 
that we are both going home unfed, if we have to 
purchase our dinner with a speech.”’ 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Fairfax. ‘‘If I call 
on you, it will be only for a few words.”’ 

‘‘A few words, indeed,’’ said Goddard, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing now,’’ and he turned quickly on his heel. 

Fairfax put his hand on his arm and said, 
“Never mind, Dick, I’ll let up on you and you 
won’t have to say anything. I’ll promise not to 
call on you.’’ 

“‘How about Ryerson?’ said Dick. ‘‘I’m asking 
for him, too.’’ 

‘‘Well, that’s a different matter,’’ said Fairfax. 
“‘T think Ryerson ought to make a speech, and I 
know he can do it.’’ 
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““He’s in a ‘blue funk’ now,’’ said Goddard, 
“and I don’t believe you can persuade him.’’. 

“‘Then how about saying nothing to him but call- 
ing on him?’’ said Fairfax. 

““Oh, that would be meaner yet, and, besides, I 
promised him I’d ask you for both of us,”’ said 
Dick. 

““T’m not going to have all my speakers taken 
away,’’ said Fairfax, ‘‘even to oblige you.’’ 

‘‘Well, you talk to Ryerson then,’’ said Dick. 
eV eany t.”* | 

And with that Fairfax stepped over to the tall, 
awkward Tom and began, ‘‘Dick tells me you are 
trying to beg off on the speech question. Now I 
don’t expect to have him make a speech, but you 
can do it easily enough, and I think it’s up to you 
to do it.’’ 

“‘1’d rather go home now,”’ said Ryerson. ‘‘I 
really am sure that I’d make a mess of it,’’ and 
reddening up he looked the picture of despair. 

“‘But it isn’t right,’’ said Fairfax, ‘“‘that a man 
as prominent as you are on the debating end and 
in the University as a representative of the school 
shouldn’t say something at the school dinner. It’s 
a case ‘where duty calls,’ and you’ve simply got to 


obey her ecall.’’ 
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“But really, Mr. Fairfax,’’ began Ryerson, “‘I 
know I couldn’t do it, and it would just be a fail- 
ure.’’ 

‘‘Now look here, Ryerson, come over here with 
me. I want to talk with you a minute,’’ said Fair- 
fax. ‘‘You remember in your freshman year when 
you turned out and wrestled, although you didn’t 
know the first thing about it, and you did it just 
because you felt it was the duty of some man in 
the freshman class to make a martyr of himself.’’ 

““Yes, yes,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but I’d rather a 
thousand times go out and wrestle or do anything 
else that I didn’t know how to do physically than 
to make a speech ata dinner. I can talk ata de- 
bate when it’s just simple, straight argument, but 
I’d be duller than dishwater, if I tried to do any- 
thing ata dinner. How do you think I would liven 
up a dinner? In the first place I shall show at 
once that I’m frightened to death, and everybody 
will be sorry, but not half as sorry as I’ll be.’’ 

““Come now, stiffen up your backbone,’’ said 
Fairfax, ‘‘and look at this thing reasonably. 
You’re a prominent Chesterton man in the Univer- 
sity, and this is the first dinner of the school; if 
you shirk it, it isn’t a square deal to the school.’’ 

Ryerson, with the perspiration starting out on 
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his forehead and on his upper lip, began to steady 
himself and after two or three seconds’ pause said, 
‘Well, if you put it that way, Mr. Fairfax, I see 
it’s up to me, and I’ll do the best I can; but do tell 
me what I ought to talk about and let me havea 
chance to think it over.”’ 

‘‘That’s the way to take it,’’ said Fairfax, ‘‘now 
you’re getting back to your real self. Brace up! 
Think of the things that you want the men who 
come down from Chesterton to doin the University, 
and then let them have it straight from the shoul- 
der. You’re going to be my piéce de résistance 
for sober, serious earnestness, for the rest of the 
boys and I myself will furnish what froth is neces- 
sary, but I’m counting upon you to take the serious 
end of it. You needn’t bother about thinking how 
you can interest or entertain this bunch of men. 
They all admire you, and what you say will have 
more weight than the words of any other man 
here. That’s straight.’’ 

*‘Oh, dear!’’ said Ryerson. ‘‘That makes it all 
the harder. I haven’t an idea of what to say, and 
I’m sure I’ll be tongue-tied as soon as I get on my 
feet.’’ 

‘“‘Come now, you’ll have an hour while we’re 


eating to thinkit over. I’m not going to call upon 
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you till third on the list. So you’ll have a chance 
to see what two others say into the bargain.’’ 
And with that Fairfax turned to welcome another 
of the members who had just come in. 

Ryerson sought out Dick immediately and said, 
‘‘Well, I’m in for it.’’ 

‘Good boy,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I knew you’d do it.”’ 

“But I didn’t want to,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘and I 
wish I hadn’t promised.’’ 

‘‘Why, of course you had to talk. I knew it all 
the time,’’ said Dick. ‘‘A man like you has got 
to do these things; and, more than that, it’s good 
practice for you.”’ 

‘“‘How about you?’”’ said Ryerson. 

‘‘Well, that’s another story. I know it’s a mean 
thing to quit and let you bear the burden, but you 
know yourself perfectly well that after you get on 
your feet you’ll be just as you have been in the de- 
bate—a man who gives things straight from the 
shoulder and puts them so that people will remem- 
ber them.”’ 

“‘T should simply talk a lot of drool, if I could 
talk at all, and should not add to the gayety of na- 
tions. Perhaps you think I can do that.’’ 

‘‘No, to tell the truth,’’ said Dick, with a laugh, 
**T don’t think you can. I don’t think that’s in 
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your line. I think if you tried to tell a story that 
while you were telling it you would look so serious 
and you would tell it with such an air that nobody 
would dream it was a joke, and they would all 
wait with open mouths to see what you meant by 
iter 

**That’s a fine prospect for me,’’ returned Ryer- 
son, glumly. 

“Oh, you know what I mean well enough. You 
can say things that do a lot more good than stories, 
even if they don’t make men laugh.”’ 

“*T wish to goodness I could tell a story decently 
just to prove you wrong,’’ returned Ryerson, his 
fighting blood somewhat aroused. 

“‘Now look here, old man,’’ said Dick, ‘‘don’t you 
try stunts that are not in your line just to prove to 
me that you can do them. If you had a week to 
practice on a story, you might be able to get it off, 
but you can’t get one off on the spur of the mo- 
ment without falling over your own feet. You 
just think over the best advice you can give to 
Chesterton men here at Yale and it will go, but 
cut out the facetious, or you will be floored.’’ 

All this did not make it any easier for Ryer- 
son and, when they were taking their places, he 
groaned in spirit as he dropped into his seat next 
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to Fairfax. While the others were full of mirth 
and glee and enjoying every minute of the time 
and the good dinner provided, poor old Ryerson 
was wrestling with his spirit and hardly eating a 
mouthful. Once Fairfax turned to him and said, 
“‘Come, brace up! Don’t look so worried, and try 
to talk to the man on your other side. You look 
like a thundercloud which is just about to burst.’’ 

“‘T wish the thundercloud had burst and it was 
all over,’’ said Ryerson. 

“You are taking it a deal too seriously. It isn’t 
going to be anything after you once get up and 
warmed into it.”’ 

“‘T wish I hadn’t come,’”’ said Ryerson. ‘‘I’ll 
never come to another dinner.”’ 

““Oh, yes you will,’’ said Fairfax, ‘‘and pretty 
soon you’ll be crying because you are not on the 
toast list.’’ 

Ryerson turned one look on him and then fell 
back into his own reflections once more. While 
every other man was enjoying himself, Ryerson 
tried to concentrate his thoughts on what he should 
say, but his brain seemed in a whirl, and he felt 
more and more sure that his effort would be a fail- 
ure. He tried to think how he felt when he was 
going to get up and debate, but somehow or other 
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this thing seemed so different and he dreaded 
catching the eye of any man atthe table. Just asa 
thought would seem budding in his brain, it would 
suddenly become obscured and he could not get 
the thread of it again. By the time the coffee was 
brought on and Fairfax stood up Ryerson was in- 
deed in a sad state of mind. The cold perspira- 
tion broke out all over him as he realized that he 
hadn’t even been able to get beyond ‘‘Mr. Toast- 
master and Gentlemen.’’ He knew he could say 
that, but he knew that he hadn’t another idea in 
the world, and how he was ever going to get any 
during the talk of the first two speakers seemed a 
mystery to him. 

Fairfax was already in the midst of a really 
scintillating speech touching lightly on the career 
of the school and getting off a joke now and then 
on some of the men, and poor Ryerson was won- 
dering how on earth any man could talk in that 
easy way. The first speaker had been introduced 
by Fairfax, and had actually reached the conclu- 
sion of the speech before Ryerson had been able 
to concentrate himself any further. Then he sud- 
denly felt that it was now or never, and he must 
gather himself together for the ordeal. He de- 


termined to listen to the next speaker and see if 
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some suggestion would not come from his talk, but 
the next man seemed full of well-turned stories 
and gibes, none of which provided anything for 
the poor victim who was to come next. As he was 
reaching the end of his speech, he said, in conclu- 
sion: 

“‘T have only this to say about the Chesterton 
Club: The school spirit has always been good. We 
have turned out in the past men who could stand 
the ‘gaff,’ and by that I mean, men who always 
did what was expected of them when it came toa 
pinch and usually a little more. As good an in- 
stance of a Chesterton man was Dick Goddard in 
his freshman year, when he made good at football 
and won the Princeton game. He did better than 
he knew how. Another was our old friend Ryer- 
son here in his wrestling and, as I know he is go- 
ing to make a speech here to-night, I hope he will 
tell just how it seems to work against odds and to 
work hard and finally come out on top. If he ean 
help get that spirit into all of us that he has him- 
self, it will be a great work for the school as well 
as the university.’’ 

The men had applauded wildly when the speaker 
had mentioned Goddard; but it was no more ear- 
nest or tumultuous than when the speaker closed 
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with these words to Ryerson, who flushed hot 
under the compliment, but with the same flush 
came the inspiration. He felt now that he had his 
cue and that he could honestly talk to these boys 
straight from the shoulder as to what work meant: 
what it meant to him and to them. And as Fair- 
fax rose to introduce him, all Tom’s fear left him 
in an instant and he had no longer a vision of fail- 
ure, but of real desire to try to say what he meant. 
In another second he was on his feet, and while 
his voice shook and trembled suspiciously as he be- 
gan, ‘‘Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen,’’ he had 
uttered no more than a dozen words before he had 
himself under full control. 

“‘T don’t believe any one of you here realize the 
least bit in the world what it means to me to have 
you fellows think I am good for something. I my- 
self know how little I deserve anything of that 
sort, but it’s a mighty lot more than welcome I 
think for that very reason. If you only knew how 
many, many long nights I have spent thinking 
what a failure I am and how little good at any- 
thing, you would know what it means to have you 
say such fine things. Honestly, up to the time 
Jack Hall got me into the wrestling and Dick God- 


dard fooled me into the belief that some silly no- 
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tions of mine had helped the team, I knew that I 
had nothing but failure chalked up to my account, 
and I tell you it was sometimes awfully bitter to 
me to see everybody else doing something well. I 
did take some comfort in the studies, but I knew 
perfectly that the reason I did well in them was no 
great credit to me. I did get some satisfaction, 
too, in the feeling that I understood things that I 
myself worked out. And there is where I want to 
preach a sermon, if you don’t mind, to every man 
that comes down here. Don’t, I beg of you, study 
for a stand or for marks, but never let goof a 
thing till you understand it. It is no good’for any 
man to learn a lot of words, just so that he can get 
them off in a recitation or write them on a paper 
the next day and forget them and the sense, too, 
in a week. I’m not joking about this, I’m in 
earnest. What’s the use of fooling yourselves or 
somebody else? It’s only the things that you really 
get hold of that will ever do you any good, and 
some time, somehow, anything that’s only for show 
will surely betray you, just as every grand-stand 
play makes every one suspicious of the player. 

‘*T think the very greatest piece of bad luck that 
can possibly happen to a man down here at New 


Haven is to lose interest in the men around him. 
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I don’t mean that a man must spend all his time 
in chasing the fellows who come down from school 
with him, or that he must push around and try to 
force himself into acquaintance with everybody in 
his class, but it is up to him to take an interest in 
affairs and in the men who are going to be with 
him. While he is doing that, it is easy enough to 
keep up his work, I don’t care how much he has to 
do. It’s the sitting on the window-seat with a 
book open and doing nothing that makes the real 
inroads into a man’s time, and you can be a good 
fellow without doing that. 

‘“Now let’s begin at the beginning and see just 
what happens to the man who comes down here 
and makes up his mind to get along just as easily 
as he can. In the first place, he’s always afraid 
that other men will be a drag on him; he tries to 
get the easiest courses and divisions; and he tries 
to talk the instructors into the belief that he’s 
doing work when heisn’t. In other words, it’s all 
a grand-stand play and everybody understands it, 
sees through it, and the only man that is fooled is 
the fellow who is doing it. Now I don’t protest 
against anybody coming down and taking an easy 
course, if he does it for some purpose other than 
because it is easy. Let him have some reason for 
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it: not take it justin order to get off work, because 
it will surely make more work for him in the long 
run. 

‘‘Then there is another thing I would advise ev- 
ery man to do, that is, to have a try at something 
unselfish. I don’t care what it is, but pick out some- 
thing where the work is going to be hard and 
where there is going to be something in it for 
others besides yourself. Then, too, remember that 
there are a number of men in your class-who would 
like to be drawn into things, but who are too bash- 
ful or diffident to make efforts. Do for some such 
fellow that which Hall and Goddard did for me. 
Draw them out, get them into things, and then 
you will be doing some good in the University. It’s 
what you give that counts after all, and the more 
you give the more you get. Chesterton fellows 
have the best chance in the world to spread out, be- 
cause they receive a good start and have sent down 
some of the best men Yale has had, like Fairfax 
here, for instance’’ (and the toastmaster began to 
look hot and uncomfortable). ‘‘Oh, that is no flat- 
tery,’’ Ryerson continued as the boys applauded. 
“It’s just the simple truth, and such men as he 
pave the way for those of us who come after. So 


I say to you all: Be good followers of his. Justify 
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the belief that Chesterton men make good, and 
then every one who goes through this University 
helps some other Chesterton man to a better stand, 
and keeps the name of the school where we all 
want it, high in the records of good schools.’’ 

There was a rousing cheer for ‘Old Ryerson,”’ 
led by Goddard, at which Tom blushed to the very 
roots of his hair. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A COMMENCEMENT GAME 


To any one who has never viewed the spectacle 
of a Commencement baseball game at Yale, the 
stories that are told of that wonderful sight must 
seem exaggerated in the extreme; but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not. It is one of the extraordinary 
spectacles of the country. Beginning in a careless 
happening caused bya few men wearing an ex- 
traordinary costume, the fashion grew steadily. 
Now each class, until it reaches the dignity of 
twenty years or so of life as a class, has some par- 
ticularly distinctive uniform which they wear at 
this Commencement game, and many indeed are 
the ingenious designs. Almost every class has its 
band, and in many instances the bands are also 
dressed in costume to correspond to one of the 
classes. It is a riot of sound and color. The 
classes march to the field and form on the football 
field, and then go through in front of the baseball 


stands. Here they march completely around the 
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circle two or three times, and then break up and 
go to the various sections of the field where their 
seats are located. 

_ Now Ryerson and Brown were at New London, 
but Jack Bracelin and his classmate, Roland, who 
had neither of them happened to stay on for a Com- 
mencement game before, had determined to see this 
year’s celebration. The wonderful June weather 
was in their very bones, and between a little tennis, 
which Jack voted was about right for him after 
the rigors of track training, and an occasional 
game of golf, the two boys were having the time 
of their lives. Sunday had been raining, but it 
cleared off during the night, and Monday morning 
before ten o’clock some of the striking graduate 
costumes had already begun to appear. 

‘‘Look there!’’ said Roland to Bracelin, as they 
walked down College Street toward the corner of 
Chapel just after a late breakfast. And, sure 
enough, there was a gentleman dressed for all the 
world like Captain Kidd—and the old pirate looked 
villainous enough, with a huge horse pistol stuck in 
his belt, to frighten all innocent children in the 
neighborhood. But they had hardly passed this 
first vision when they saw coming up Chapel 
Street, in front of the Quinnipiack Club, three 
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French clowns in all the glory of their white cos- 
tume, sugar-loaf hats and red trimmings. 

“This is going to be great!’’ said Bracelin. 

“They say,’’ returned Roland, ‘‘that the cos- 
tumes are better this year than ever before, and 
that to-morrow at the field will be the greatest 
sight you ever saw.’’ 

“‘We ought to see not only the field parade, but 
the procession out there,’’ said Jack. . 

“‘Sure we will,’’ said Roland. ‘‘We will start 
out and stand on the corner of Norton—Norton and 
Derby Avenue, I mean—where they all pass, and 
then we can go on and get to our seats while they 
are forming before they go on to the field.’’ 

‘‘That’s the idea,’’ assented his comrade. 

So the next day the two boys started out early 
for the field and took up their stand just beyond 
the corner of Norton and Derby Avenue to watch 
the graduates come by. Of course, the old classes 
who were celebrating their twenty-fifth and thirti- 
eth reunions were not in costume, but, when it 
came down to the classes of the last fifteen or 
twenty years, each had a special selected costume 
of itsown. One class that had already celebrated 
its fifteenth reunion came in ordinary costumes, but 
each member had a flowing gray beard. The first 
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and most striking that passed the corner was an 
entire ‘‘Sneff’’ class dressed as French clowns, 
with ruching around their necks and brilliant red 
tufted buttons on their white suits. No sooner 
had they passed than, with a fine band, came an- 
other class dressed entirely in khaki costumes as 
soldier boys. Then came another ‘‘Sheff’’ class 
dressed as African hunters with white duck coats 
and trousers, with leggins and white helmets of 
pith. Each man carried a spear with a blue flag 
on the end of it. It was a striking costume, but 
was almost eclipsed by the following class which 
wore flowing kimonos of gay oriental colors and 
Japanese basket hats. Hardly had Roland and 
Bracelin enjoyed the antics of this class, when 
there came into view a huge Highlander in kilts 
leading a Scotch band. This man was at least six 
feet six or seven inches, and with his high Busby 
he looked a veritable giant. Twelve kilted Scotch- 
men followed him with drums and bagpipes, and 
after the band came a class dressed in similar cos- 
tume. 

‘‘Did you ever see such legs?’’ said Bracelin to 
Roland, pointing to the second man in the first 
row, who was thin as a rail and whose costume ac- 


eentuated this fact. Then came a class five years 
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out of college, dressed as gondoliers. It was nota 
very striking costume, but it looked comfortable. 
The next batch of men looked in the distance like 
centaurs, but as they approached it was discovered 
that each man was apparently mounted on a small 
horse which pranced continually. 

“You don’t mean to say that they all have po- 
nies?’’ said Roland, as this class came in view. 

As they approached nearer, however, it was seen 
that the ponies were dummies, a man standing in 
an opening through the pony’s body so that he was 
apparently riding. It was very effective and, as 
three men on real black chargers led, they pro- 
duced a startling effect when they came up the 
street. The next was a decennial class and these 
were dressed as veritable Tommy Atkinses, each 
one being a type of the British soldier even to the 
little cap and the stick. Following them, came 
the gladiators, with white Roman helmets, white 
togas reaching to the knees, and white stockings 
cross-banded with ribbon. 

‘‘We ought to be starting pretty soon for the field 
to get there in time to see them line up,’’ said 
Roland. 

“Just wait a minute until we see this next one.’’ 
And it was well worth waiting for, for they were 
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Roman charioteers with fillets around their brows, 
drawn by prancing horses. 

**T don’t believe they’ll let those horses on the 
field.’’ 

‘‘No, of course not,’’ said Bracelin, ‘‘for they 
had trouble about that a year or two ago, and no 
horses are allowed on now.”’ 

Then they started off to get ahead of the crowd 
and scurried along by the fence and sometimes out 
in the street, till they reached the gates of the field 
and passed in. Then as they saw the reunion 
classes were forming over on the football field they 
went over to see this spectacle first. There was 
sufficient hilarity among the graduates to make it 
rather difficult for the marshals to get them in 
order; but, when it seemed likely that the chaos 
would be straightened out, Roland and Bracelin 
went up to their seats in the grand stand, which 
were on the west side, where they would get a 
good view both of the playing-field and of the 
parade. They were hardly seated before the first 
band came blaring in with the dancing men behind 
it. From that time on fora steady half hour the 
procession wound its way out into the field and 
circled the entire enclosure; then marched diagon- 


ally around and across the field; and finally began 
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to split up, as each section reached the particular 
portion of the seats where its men belonged. 

Then occurred one of the strangest and most re- 
markable instances of inexplicable obstinacy that 
seems occasionally to characterize men of appar- 
ently sound judgment. The game was scheduled 
to begin at three o’clock, and the costumed classes 
had reached a stage of comparative quiet, there 
being only a few stragglers fluttering around and 
a little group of men not yet seated outside the 
foul line by the left-field bleachers. 

‘‘Well, why don’t they begin?’’ said Roland to 
Jack. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,’’ said Jack. ‘‘It’s five 
minutes past three now.’’ 

Presently, it was evident that the managers and 
captains were having a consultation with the um- 
pire. Then the Yale manager started out toward 
the field and was soon engaged in moving some of 
the men near the left field bleachers farther back. 
While he was doing this, a few stragglers came 
down from the stands in right field and sought 
comfort in the shade of the big football stand. 
This brought them into right field foul ground. 
Soon the Yale manager and his assistants were 


over in this group endeavoring to ‘‘shoo’’ them 
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back into the stand. As he left the group in left 
field,.they gradually slipped back nearer the foul 
lines and the same thing happened on the right. 
.Having finally succeeded, however, in getting 
the crowd pretty well back he returned to the 
plate. 

““Now we’re off,’’ said Jack. But here again the 
Harvard manager came out and talked with the 
Yale manager, while the Crimson nine simply sat 
on the bench awaiting orders. Over half an hour 
had passed by this time, and the crowd was get- 
ting uneasy. 

‘*Play ball! Play ball!’? came from one side and 
then the other. . 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ called out the more sym- 
pathetic. 

‘Start the game!’’ but all to no avail. 

Just then Roland saw Fairfax, who was sitting 
in the front of the stand, lean over and call out to 
the manager. 

‘“‘They refuse to start until all the graduation 
classes are seated in the stands somewhere,’’ 
Roland heard the manager reply. Then Fairfax 
turned around to the party who was with him and 
remarked with a sigh: 


“I’m afraid they’ll have to wait all day.”’ 
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‘‘Well, that’s a good one,’’ said Roland to Jack. 

‘‘The manager said that Harvard won’t play till 
every man is seated in the stand.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what he’d think of a Princeton class 
day crowd, such as we play before every year.’’ 

“*Oh, well, you know they don’t do things this 
way up at Cambridge, and I suppose it makes 
them nervous.”’ 

‘‘There goes the manager out again to try and 
put them up in the stands. I think they ought to 
make all the classes promise before they go in to 
keep off the field.”’ 

And thus it went on for twenty minutes more, 
until at just four o’clock the Harvard manager con- 
sented to play, even though there were still a few 
stragglers not yet seated in the stands. 

Once again the cheering sections stood up but 
finally subsided, and gradually the great sea of 
colors seemed to have found comparative quiet as 
it settled down expectantly. It seemed astonish- 
ingly quiet after the blare of noise caused by the 
bands and men in costume. The Yale men quickly 
ran to their positions in the field, and Addison 
p.cched a few over the plate to Thornton. 

‘“r4e has it to-day all right,’’ said Roland to 
Bracelin, who was standing by his side. 
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“It certainly looks so,’’ returned Bracelin, ‘‘and 
plenty of speed with it.”’ 

‘“What do you think,’’ queried Roland, ‘‘have 
we a chance?’’ 

“‘Harvard doesn’t think so,’’ returned Bracelin, 
‘‘and the papers say that the chances are at least 
three to two in their favor.”’ 

“*T couldn’t find any of our men that thought we 
could pull it off last night,’’ said Roland, rather 
lugubriously. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ returned Bracelin, ‘‘you never 
can tell in this game, and I have a notion we are 
going to turn the trick.’’ 

By this time Harvard’s first batter was at the 
plate, the umpire turned around and called out, 
‘Batteries for Yale: Addison and Thornton! for 
Harvard: Cutler and Stuart!’’ Then he turned, 
called ‘‘Play!’’ and the game was on. 

“‘Ball one!’’ rang out, as Addison’s first pitch 
went to the outside of the plate. The Harvard 
batsman did not seem overeager. 

“‘Ball two!’’ called the umpire. 

‘‘He’ll wait now, sure,’’ said Roland. But the 
next one came over, cutting the plate in the middle. 

‘“‘Strike!’’ called the umpire. But a high one 


followed, making three balls. 
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‘“‘l’m afraid Addison’s in the hole now,”’ said 


Bracelin. And, sure enough, the next one was the 
fourth ball and the Harvard batsman walked. 

On the very first ball pitched the next Harvard 
batter dropped a beautiful sacrifice, which traveled 
along the ground between pitcher and third base. 
The runner was fast enough to beat the throw. 

Another sacrifice followed, but this time toward 
the pitcher, and Addison got the runner at first. 
This left a Harvard man on third and one at second. 

‘‘Here comes Miner, their best batsman,’’ said 
Roland. 

‘“‘That’s bad news,’’ said Bracelin. 

Addison did not seem to like it either, and 
passed Miner rather than take a chance on his hit- 
ting. It looked like a wise move but availed noth- 
ing, for on the second ball pitched, Benton, who 
followed him, sent a line drive out to right, which 
scored the first two Harvard men and landed Miner 
on third. 

‘“‘This is going to be awful,’’ wailed Roland. ‘‘I 
can see it coming!”’ 

“‘T am not so sure about that,’’ said Bracelin. 
‘“That’s the only hit they’ve got so far, and I don’t 
think Addison will go to pieces.’’ 


The next man hit the ball on top, producing a 
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slow one toward short and Miner raced home. 
The ball traveled so slowly that, although the short- 
stop came in hard on it, he couldn’t get it to the 
plate in time to catch Miner. 

“‘That’s three runs,’’ groaned Roland. 

But Addison struck out the next man and threw 
out the third on an easy grounder. 

‘‘A bad start,’’ said Roland. 

““Come, come, don’t get blue about it! We’ve 
got a chance yet. This is only one inning.”’ 

*“Yes, only one inning; but, if they make three 
runs every inning, that’s twenty-seven,’ said 
Roland. 

‘‘Here comes our chance. Our men may do 
something.”’ 

But in spite of Bracelin’s optimism and the fact 
that the Harvard pitcher passed the second man, 
no Yale man got any farther than first. 

The second inning found Addison pitching bet- 
ter and Harvard could not get a man on the bases. 
Neither, however, could Yale, so the score still 
stood at 3 to 0. 

The third inning Harvard was again shut out. 
Addison was pitching better and: better all the 
time. The first man up for Yale sent a pretty 
single out to left and Addison followed him with 
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a bunt, which he beat out to first. Thornton fol- 
lowed him with another bunt, which squirmed 
away from the third baseman who was coming in 
on it. This filled the bases with nobody out, and 
Roland was dancing up and down and yelling for 
runs. 

“‘Sit down,’’ counseled Bracelin. And Roland 
subsided. Then came a long fly to left field and 
the first run was scored, Addison going to third 
after the throw was started and Thornton reaching 
second. The next man up hit a foul fly which the 
Harvard catcher secured easily. Now came a 
great piece of luck. The Yale batter hit a tantal- 
izing little one along the ground just past the 
pitcher and yet not fast enough for the second 
baseman to reach in time. Addison scored as the 
batter beat out the throw to first. That, however, 
was all. 

But 3 to 2 looked a good deal better from the 
Yale point of view. 

*‘T don’t suppose that there is any chance for 
Dick to get in,’’ said Roland to Bracelin. 

‘“‘T don’t know, I suppose not,’’ said Bracelin, 
“‘but he has been*making a good bid for third in 
the last two weeks, and he’s on the bench in uni- 
form all right.’’ 
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‘*He’s a crackerjack hitter,’’ said Roland. 

The fourth inning both teams went out, one, 
two, three, Addison striking out two of the Har- 
vard men. The next inning the first Harvard bat- 
ter put a nice single out to center and stole second 
on Thornton, but Addison put on his speed and re- 
tired the next three men. When it came Yale’s 
turn, Addison by clever waiting got his first on 
balls and Thornton sacrificed him down to second. 

‘I believe we’re going to tie the score,’’ said 
Roland. 

But, just as the remark was made, the next bat- 
ter popped a little foul fly up in the air, making 
two out; and the next man followed with a fly to 
left. Down into their boots went the hopes of the 
Yale men. In the seventh the first two Harvard 
men were at the mercy of Addison, who struck 
them both out. The next man hit safely to right, 
but Miner, whom Addison had passed before in 
fear, only succeeded in sending one to short, which 
was easily disposed of. The cheers were now be- 
coming more and more excited as the game went 
on, with the score 3 to 2 in Harvard’s favor. The 
men in costume were rising by classes and each 
giving a series of cheers. Some also seized upon 
the drums and thus added to the general pandemo- 
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nium. Here at last was a chance for Yale to tie 
the score, for the first batter went to his base on 
balls—here indeed, with the two good batters, Ad- 
dison and Thornton, coming. Addison made a 
pretty sacrifice and Thornton followed with a 
smashing single to left, which advanced the first 
man up tothird. On the first ball pitched Thorn- 
ton scampered to second. With only one man out, 
aman on second and a man on third, it certainly 
began to look very good to the two boys in the 
stand. The Harvard pitcher became excited and 
struck the next man in the side with a pitched ball; 
the batsman walked, thus filling the bases. By’ 
this time everybody in the stands was up, yelling 
with excitement. Here was the ideal opportunity. 

‘‘Who’s this coming up?’’ said Roland, seizing 
Bracelin’s arm. 

“It’s Dick Goddard, sure!’’ 

And quite right, the opportunity indeed for a 
“‘pinch’’ hitter was at hand. A man who could 
deliver a base hit at this juncture was the man for 
Yale, and Dick Goddard was chosen. As he walked 
to the bat the cheering died away from sheer ex- 
citement, and there ensued a breathless pause. 
The first ball pitched was an out-curve, going a 
little wide, but from the way Goddard stepped for- 
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ward and poised for a swing it was evident that he 
was eager to get at the ball. However, he did re- 
strain himself as the ball went to the outside of 
the plate. The pitcher, frowning anxiously, tried 
the inside corner; and Dick, a little too eager, 
struck at the ball and fouled it far to the left. 
One strike and one ball. The next one was over 
and Dick swung on it hard. What a yell went up 
as it soared out over third, apparently a long hit, 
but the wind and Dick’s turn were too much for 
its direction. The ball went outside the foul line, 
so that the two Yale runners who had already 
crossed the plate were forced to go back to their 
bases again. 

The next pitched ball was another ‘‘wide one.”’ 
Two balls and two strikes—two and two! Then 
came one squarely over the middle, just waist- 
high. Dick met it with a swing which sent a 
line drive straight out between left and center. 
Neither fielder was able to reach and get it back 
until both Yale men had crossed the plate, making 
the score 4 to 3 and cutting loose a miniature bed- 
lam in the stands! But the man who had been on 
first was thrown out at third and the next batter 
struck out. 

Neither side scored in the eighth, and when 
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Harvard came to the bat in the ninth for a last 
chance with one to tie and two to win, neither 
Roland nor Bracelin could keep their seats, and in 
this they were like the rest of the wild crowd. 
The first Harvard man up went out short to third, 
but Addison passed the next man and every one 
began to tremble. 

‘‘That’s Dick playing third now,’’ said Roland. 
And, sure enough, as they looked, they saw that 
Goddard, after batting, had taken the third base- 
man’s place. 

Callender, one of Harvard’s best hitters, followed 
and placed a pretty single in left, which went far 
enough over to center so that the Harvard runner 
ahead of him reached third. On the first ball 
pitched Callender went down to second. Thus 
with one out Harvard had a man on second and 
third and a safe hit probably meant victory, as 
both men would come home on it. Addison fooled 
the next man with a high shoot, which was fouled 
into the air. Thornton dashed under it and 
squeezed it into his big mitt. Two men out! Now 
comes Miner again, the best hitter on the Harvard 
team. Can Addison outguess him this time? One 
ball and one strike! Miner hits at that last savage- 
ly. Two balls! Addison sends the next one over 
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and Miner swings on it, reaches it squarely and it 
whistles off to third at a vicious clip. Goddard 
has just time to shoot his gloved hand out in front 
of it as it is passing between him and short. The 
groan on the lips of the Yale men was suddenly 
checked, as they saw the ball knocked to the ground 
by this acrobatic feat. In another instant Goddard 
had picked up the spinning sphere, steadied him- 
self for a second, and then shot it straight as a die 
to first, putting Miner out by two feet and saving 
the game! 

It was indeed a wonderful stop and recovery, and 
in an instant Addison, who, as pitcher, realized 
fully how hard Miner had hit the ball and that only 
Dick’s great stop had saved the day, rushed 
straight over to Dick and grabbed him by the 
hand. 

‘“‘That was a corker, old boy, and saved the day 
for us!’’ 

‘‘Rats! You pitched the ‘red legs’ out of it your- 
self,’’ exclaimed Goddard. 

By that time the crowd had reached him, and 
they and all the rest of the nine were home off the 
field in the mad procession on the shoulders of the 
enthusiasts. 

Then followed a sight that no one who ever wit- 
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nessed it was likely to forget. Out of the apparent 
wild disorder, the graduating classes in their stri- 
king costumes began gradually to separate into 
lines of seven or eight and, locking arms, start 
a wild dance, diagonally, four or five steps first to 
one side and then to the other. Advancing slowly 
thus, one line going to the right, while the second 
line went to the left, one class after another broke 
into the swaying motion; and soon almost the en- 
tire field was covered by these wildly dancing der- 
vishes. The bright emerald green of the playing 
field, banked by the darker stands, made a setting 
unsurpassed for this sight; and as Roland and Jack 
watched it, they sat spellbound at the spectacle. 

‘‘Did you ever see anything like it?’’ queried 
Roland. 

‘“No, I never did,’’ replied Jack. ‘‘Last year we 
missed it, you know, but I wouldn’t have missed 
that for anything!’’ he continued. 

For fifteen minutes this wild dance continued; 
and then, well-nigh exhausted, the graduates be- 
gan to drop out and started downtown in the trol- 
ley-cars for their class dinners. 

Then, and not till then, did Jack and Roland 
leave the stands and start out themselves for the 
journey back to the campus. 
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“Well, that was an afternoon, wasn’t it?’’ asked 
Jack. 

‘‘T should say so,’’ returned Roland. ‘‘I feel as 
if I had been washed and wrung out. I never 
thought after that first inning that we had the 
ghost of a chance; and, even when we had the 
game won, I felt absolutely sure that something 
would happen to put Harvard ahead again at the 
last. What a stop that was of Dick’s!’’ 

“‘It was a wonder, sureenough. That ball was hit 
square on the nose, and if Dick hadn’t speared it so 
as to knock it down, we should have been the mourn- 
ers to-night all right. Harvard would have been 
celebrating instead of being plunged in despair.’’ 

““Do you know I begin to be superstitious about 
Dick Goddard? That’s the second time he’s been 
the ‘god from the car’ to bring about a happy colu- 
tion of a big game for Yale.”’ 

“Yes, he won that Princeton football game for 
us when he was only a freshman, and scored the 
touch-down when everything seemed hopeless. 
To-day he made the hit that turned the tide for us, 
and finally he stopped what looked like a safe hit 
and saved us when it seemed all over.”’ 

“‘T wonder how it seems to be lucky like that,’’ 


said Roland, reflectively. 
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‘“‘T don’t believe it’s luck at all,’’ returned 
Bracelin. ‘‘It’s just because he always keeps his 
wits about him and is ready to take advantage of 
the opportunity.”’ 

‘‘But just think, he might have been two feet 
nearer third base when Miner hit that ball; and, if 
he had been, no mortal power would have availed 
to make him reach it in time!’’ 

““Yes, but he wasn’t two feet nearer third base. 
He was just where he ought to have been, and he 
was there because he had figured it out in his good 
head that that was the place for him.’’ 

**T don’t know about that. He couldn’t possibly 
tell where Miner was going to hit. I believe it’s 
his luck. He was born under a lucky star. that’s 
all!’’ 

“‘T don’t agree with you at all. If he hadn’t had 
his wits about him and every nerve and muscle set 
ready to jump, he couldn’t have stopped such a 
ball anyway. He shot his hand out and his body 
with it the very second Miner lit on the ball. 
More than that, not one-third baseman in twenty 
but would have thrown the ball wild when he did 
get it, for there was mighty little time to get it 
over after he had picked it up, and he wasn’t in 
good position for the throw, either. He just shot 
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it with all his might. I tell you he’s a man you 
can bank on in a pinch every time.’’ 

“T’m with you there, all right. It’s part good 
luck, but it’s a lot of it real sand, and a determina- 
tion to go the limit when he starts at anything. 
Baseball is a game of some luck anyway, you have 
to admit that. Look at bunching hits, for instance. 
Here’s one nine may make a dozen hits and only 
get three runs out of them, and another nine get 
five hits altogether and make four runs. I’ve seen 
that done myself down in New York in a profes- 
sional game. Now you needn’t tell me that they 
don’t try just as hard as they can to make hits 
every time; but they don’t come together, and two 
hits an inning bring no runs, while the other side 
may never touch the ball, except in just one inning 
and get four runs on five hits.’’ 

“Oh, I’m not saying there isn’t a lot of luck in 
it. I remember seeing a game between the Cubs 
and White Sox when the Cubs batted two line 
drives, either of them good for two or three bases, 
which went straight into the fielder’s hands. 
However, it’s a good game, just the same, and to- 
day proves it. Here we are. Let’s see how the 
professional games came out.’’ And they got off 


the car to go into the smoke shop. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE ’VARSITY RACE 


ALL the way to New London on the train, Ryer- 
son could hear the wheels singing, “‘You’re get- 
ting on! You’re getting on!’ It still seemed 
more or less of a dream to him that this thing 
should have come to pass. Here he was, rowing 
Number Three in the four-oar; and more than 
that, even his modesty could not avoid the com- 
ments that from time to time reached his ears 
about the improvement he was making, and the 
way in which it was done. From the most awk- 
ward kind of a freshman, Ryerson, thanks to the 
hard work with and under Brown, had developed 
into a fairly good oar for a man of his size and 
build; and as for power and endurance, there had 
never been a better man sitting in any Yale shell. 
All this became hazy in his mind, as he came to 
the more vital question of whether the Yale crew 
was going to win. 

Rumors had come down from Cambridge of a 
remarkably fine Harvard crew, and their race with 
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Cornell had gone far to bear out this report. The 
Yale crew, made up as it was now, was practically 
untried so far as any outsider knew; and although 
Brown and Ryerson realized there was more power 
in the Yale boat than had ever been there for 
years, the question was whether this was being 
properly utilized, and whether it was going to be 
enough to offset the experience and skill of the Har- 
vard boat. For some three successive years Yale 
had been defeated by Harvard, owing in each case 
to the weakness of some one or two men in the Yale 
boat. The skill and finish of the Yale stroke al- 
ways seemed admirable; and for a couple of miles 
they would hold Harvard, sometimes even for over 
three miles; but when the critical time came, some 
man would collapse, and the result would be a 
decisive victory for the Crimson. Hence it was 
that for over a year and a half now the most 
earnest attempts had been made by the Yale 
authorities to get men of more endurance and 
vitality, so that the boat would be manned by 
eight men who could be counted on to finish in 
some sort of shape. Having determined upon this 
policy, the rowing authorities had utilized every 
means at their disposal to get men in the Univer- 


sity, who answered this requirement, to try for 
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the crews; but the thing that had helped them 
most had been that crew of Brown’s which had — 
beaten the University of California and had stayed 
together after Brown’s sophomore year. Three of 
the men in the boat came from this crew, and two 
others were products of this same effort. 

Pretty soon the train pulled into the New Lon- 
don station, and there was the launch ready to 
meet them. They jumped in, and were soon steam- 
ing up to Gale’s Ferry. Brown had, of course, 
been there before, but Ryerson was seeing it all 
at close quarters now for the first time. He had 
heard it described, but the reality of it was even 
pleasanter. It was a fine day, and the afternoon 
sun was streaming over the quarters, while a cool 
breeze was blowing up the river; and nothing was 
wanting to make the whole place attractive. It 
looked far more inviting than the Red Top Har- 
vard quarters which had been pointed out to Ryer- 
son on his way up-stream. 

Soon the boys had disembarked, and were get- 
ting settled. 

““How do you like it?’’ said Brown to Ryerson. 

“‘Perfectly fine,’’ was the enthusiastic re- 
sponse. ‘“‘It will be great to be up here for three 
weeks.”’ 
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“Don’t fool yourself—there will be plenty of 
work.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I know,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘but I don’t 
mind that.’’ 

‘*“And there’ll be exams, too,’’ said Brown. 

“Well, [can manage to stand that,’’ said Ryerson. 

*‘I know you can, you old dig, and that’s what 
makes me so sore. Here you have everything‘in 
the line of study come to you as easily as possible, 
and the rest of us have to work!”’ 

““Ah!’’ chuckled Ryerson, thinking back over 
the days and months and years of study that he 
had put in, when in discouragement he had 
thought that he was never going to be any use 
except as a ‘‘grind.’’ Things had turned out well 
for him, indeed, for the work he had done in the 
last two years at school and already his years in 
the University, left him little to fear from exami- 
nations, 

So they drifted along in this sort of life:—prac- 
ticing starts up in the Cove, running up and down 
the river when the wind and weather conditions 
were favorable, having scraps with the freshmen, 
being greatly smoothed out and polished by the 
instruction of John Kennedy, playing ‘‘freak’’ 
baseball in the side yard of the house, or going 
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around in the evening listening to stories, and 
singing or talking. The days were passing alto- 
gether too swiftly for Ryerson, although some of 
the others of the squad were getting keen and 
nervous, and wished that the day of the race was 
at hand and over. Brown was rowing at Number 
Seven, having been shifted down from Number 
Three to the position of starboard stroke, on ac- 
count of his better time, and it had benefited the 
boat considerably. Ryerson especially realized this, 
for, daily, as he watched the ’Varsity, he could see 
the better beat as Brown carried the stroke back. 
Altogether it looked now as if all the positions 
were satisfactorily filled; and there seemed little 
chance of any of these men collapsing, no matter 
what the pace, so long as any other boat-load of 
human beings could stand it. 

Everything was going along smoothly, and even 
the four-oar in which Ryerson was rowing Num- 
ber Three was making very decided progress. 
They were getting together better and better, 
and, although Tom was heavy, he pulled such a 
strong oar and had such everlasting endurance, 
that the only regret ot the coaches seemed to be 
that he could not put some of his power on an- 
other man’s oar at the same time. 
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That morning, some eight days before the race, 
as the ’Varsity was running down to the boat- 
house, Atherton, who was pulling Number Five, 
slipped, and in another instant stumbled and fell 
on the ground, grasping his right ankle. 

““What the dickens have you done?”’ called out 
Captain Burgess. 

““Oh, I twisted my ankle, but I don’t believe 
it will amount to anything.”’ 

However, he seemed to have no inclination to 
get up and try putting his feet on the ground. 

‘‘How bad is it?’’ asked Tom, who was next to 
him. 

“‘T don’t know, but it hurts like the mischief,’’ 
replied Atherton. 

‘‘Here’s a fine mess,’’ said Captain Burgess. 
“If that’s a bad sprain, I don’t know what we’re 


9? 


going to do.”’ 

Just then John Kennedy came up and his face 
turned white as he saw Atherton sitting on the 
ground. 

‘‘What is it?’’ he asked the captain. 

“‘Why, he’s turned his ankle.’’ 

“‘Well, pick him up, and let’s get him up to the 
house and see how bad it is.”’ 


And with that two of them picked up the big 
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fellow and carried him, with considerable exer- 
tion, up to the quarters. The ankle had already 
begun to swell, and everybody looked blue. They 
sent for Dr. Sawyer, who came over and examined 
the sprain and bandaged it. When he came out, 
John Kennedy and Captain Burgess walked along 
the road with him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
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“‘How bad is it?’’ asked John. 

‘‘Tt’s a bad one, sure enough,”’ said Dr. Sawyer, 
‘and there isn’t any question at all, no matter 
what we do, but that he is out of the race. You 
will have to put somebody in his place.”’ 

‘‘But it can’t be as bad as that,’’ said Burgess. 
*‘Can’t you bandage it up so that he can row?’’ 

‘*Tt’s not only as bad as that, but it’s one of the 
worst sprains I’ve ever seen. He must have 
turned the foot clean under him, and come down 
with all his weight on it.”’ 

“‘But can’t it be strapped up stiff so that he can 
row ?’’ 

“It could, if it were only a side sprain, but that 
foot will not have play enough even to let him 
come up on his slide, if you try to make him row. 
The sooner you get another man in there, the 
better.’’ 

John’s face and the captain’s were long indeed 
at receiving this information. 
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‘‘We’ve got substitutes for bow and for Number 
Two, but there’s nobody to take a position in the 
waist of the boat,’’ said Burgess, looking at John. 

“‘That’s a fact,’’ said John, ‘‘but there’s only 
one thing to do—and that is, to take Ryerson out 
of the four-oar, smooth him up all we can, and 
put himin. There’s one thing about it, he’s got 
more strength and endurance than any man in the 
boat, and if we can only get him worked in, we 
sha’n’t be so badly off.”’ 

‘‘He’s pretty clumsy,’’ commented Burgess. 

“‘Yes, I know, but the boy has improved a lot, 
and I’d rather have him in at Number Five than 
at any other place.”’ 

The captain and John talked for awhile longer, 
and then sent for Ryerson. Of course, the news 
of Number Five’s injury had gone all about the 
quarters by this time, and Ryerson knew why he 
was sent for. When he came in he said: ‘“‘I tell 
you, ’m awfully sorry that this thing has hap- 
pened.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Burgess, ‘‘it’s up to you. You'll 
have to go in, and we’re going to put you through 
this afternoon and try it.”’ 

“‘T don’t know anything that would make me 
prouder than to sit in the’ Varsity boat, but I wish 
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to goodness you had some other man,’’ returned 
Ryerson. 

“Oh, don’t look at it that way,’’ said John Ken- 
nedy. ‘‘You’re going to make good there, but 
you’ve got to use your head and hands as well as 
your back. To put it straight to you, you’re 
clumsy, and you’re clumsier when you’re pulling 
hard than when you’re taking it easy. Now the 
thing for you to doin the next week is, in addition 
to regular training, to work like a ‘nailer’ with 
me in the pair-oar, and get things smoothed out. 
Now, can you stand it?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Ryerson, with a half smile, ‘‘that’s 
the one thing, Mr. Kennedy, I can do—work—and 
you can’t give me more than I’!] want.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Captain Burgess. ‘‘It’s a go, 
and you’ve got to do it.’’ 

When Ryerson left the room, the first man he 
ran across was Brown, waiting out on the lawn. 

‘‘Well, old man, they’re going to give you the 
place, I suppose,’’ he said. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Ryerson, ‘‘I’m going to make a try 
ail ice 

“Good boy, you’ll do it, all right,’’ said Brown. 
‘‘T know two other men in the boat who would just 


as soon see you in there at Number Five as the 
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other man, and those are the men who rowed with 
us against California ’’ 

‘‘Y’m sure I’ll upset the whole boat, and I do 
wish there were some one else to go in,” said 
Ryerson, doubtfully. 

“‘Oh, cut that out! You’re the man and the 
only man, and it’s up to you to deliver the goods. 
Look here! I want to tell you a few things that 
you’ve got to store away in your brain: and the 
first of them all is, as I used to tell you in the 
other boat, for heaven’s sake don’t try to pull in 
the side of the boat, or break your oar, just to 
show how hard you can pull. It’s only when you 
do that that you commence to roll around and for- 
get everything that has been told you about your 
hands and arms and slide. You were going pretty 
well down in New Haven, toward the end of it, and 
from all I could see of you in the four you’ve got 
rid of most of those faults. But, if you start in 
to think that because you’re in the Eight, you’re 
going to load that whole shell on your shoulders, 
you’re going to make a mess of it, that’s sure.’’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ groaned Ryerson, ‘‘you needn’t tell me 
all that. I know I*ll make a mess of it, anyway.”’ 

‘“‘That’s the most idiotic thing I ever heard,’’ 
said Brown. ‘‘You’re the calmest, coolest proposi- 
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tion in every way of any of us. You never got 
flustered when you were in those wrestling 
matches, and you rowed that race with California 
all right. Now, the only thing is to set that old 
head of yours working on this, and hang on to the 
things you have been told, and, above all, let the 
other men in the boat do part of the work.’’ 

‘‘John Kennedy is going to take me out in the 
pair oar,’’ said Ryerson. 

‘‘That’s fine,’? said Brown. ‘‘He’ll put a few 
things into you. But he can’t make them stay 
there unless you nail them down for yourself. He 
can tell you a lot, but unless you remember it every 
day, and in the race, it isn’t going to do any good.”’ 

Then ‘‘Bull’’ went on to go over a dozen little 
things that he had coached Old Ryerson on when 
he had him in his crew, and pretty soon John 
Kennedy came up and took Ryerson out in the pair 
oar. Then began the hours of patient digging 
away under John’s eagle eye, besides rowing in 
the Hight when they went out for practice. The 
second night, Kennedy told Burgess that he had 
never seen such a horse for work as Ryerson. 

‘‘And more than that,’’ added John, ‘‘that work 
in the four-oar has done him a lot of good. I don’t 
believe he will cost us more than a length in the 
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race, if he does that. Furthermore, if he doesn’t 
undertake to pull too hard, I believe the boat will 
cover the course faster with him than with Ather- 
ton.”’ 

The day of the race was only forty-eight hours 
away, and the tension everywhere seemed to in- 
crease. Men were on edge, and the very atmos- 
phere seemed taut. It was to be a down-stream 
race, rowed at four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the tide had been ebbing about an hour. As Ryer- 
son sat at the side of the porch, trying to read, he 
heard John Kennedy’s voice. He was talking in 
a low tone with the coxswain: ‘‘Now, don’t for- 
get,’’ John was saying, ‘‘what I kept telling you 
about there by the Navy Yard.’’ Then his voice 
dropped and Tom could only hear its murmur. 
Then again another patch of conversation drifted 
his way: “‘I know that port side is stronger, but 
break it along easy; don’t jam your rudder sud- 
denly.’’ 

Ryerson, although by no means an excitable 
man, wondered if there was any place where he 
could sit where some echo of the coming race 
would not reach him. He strolled out back of the 
quarters and lay down on the grass, with his white 


hat over his eyes. He had not been there long 
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when once more he heard John’s voice; this time 
he was talking with Captain Burgess. ‘‘Of course 
we don’t want washboards on unless it is really 
rough, but if they send us out in a sea——’’ and 
the two passed down the road, so that Tom heard 
no more. He had been working hard enough 
physically, between pair-oar and rowing with the 
Hight to make even his stout frame a little weary, 
but he did not mind that. What he did not like 
was to keep thinking about the race, and to feel— 
which was unusual for him—the sensation of ner- 
vousness. 

He knew what he had to do well enough; and, 
thanks to Brown and Kennedy both, he was begin- 
ning to learn that it was not necessary to put his 
whole muscular effort into his stroke to such an 
extent as to lose rhythm and harmony. He had 
set his mind firmly on that one point, and while 
he did this, both in the pair-oar and with the 
Eight, he rowed well, as both John and Captain 
Burgess realized and as Tom himself understood. 
It was a little more difficult for him when the 
stroke was hit up; but his sprints in Brown’s 
boat, when they practiced setting it up high and 
actually did it in the California race, had been 


very serviceable, so that, for a big man, he was 
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moderately quick. His greatest difficulty was 
likely to lie, as he knew, in the first half of the 
race when, at a point where they hit the stroke up 
a little and he was still fresh and eager, it would 
be difficult for him not to ‘‘slug’’ and lose form. 

But, here again, he was thinking about the race, 
when he had made up his mind to ‘‘chuck’’ it. 
He got up and strolled down to the wharf. It was 
hot down there, but the sun felt rather good, and 
there was a nice little west breeze. ‘‘I wonder if 
it’s going to blow Friday,’’ he began to himself. 
“If it comes up from the south we are going to 
have rough water, sure enough, for it will meet 
the tide running down, and kick up a sea.’’ Here 
he was on the race again and, disgustedly, he 
walked up the hill. He met the crippled Atherton 
hobbling along on crutches and looking pretty sad. 

‘‘Well, Ryerson, I’d rather have you in my place 
than anybody I know of, but I would like to be 
there myself,’’ he said. 

““Of course you would,’’ said Ryerson, ‘fandir 
wish you were there.’’ 

“‘Oh, well, we’ve got to take it as it comes,”’ 
said the philosophic Number Five, ‘‘and I’ve had 
my fun out of it last year—if you call it fun to get 
licked. I did want to have a crack at them this 
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year, because I believe we’re going to turn the 
tricks” 

**So do I,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I’m sure we would if 
you were back in your place; but I may mess it 
Ups 

“Oh, no, you won’t. Don’t fool yourself. I’ve 
watched you for the last two or three days, and I 
honestly believe you are better than I am in there 
—not quite so smooth, perhaps, but you’ve got 
more power.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE YALE-HARVARD RACE 


So it came to the morning of the race itself. 
The freshmen race was to be rowed up-stream, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, on the last two 
miles of the course. Then the four-oar was to 
follow, and the ’Varsity was to be rowed down- 
stream at four o’clock. Of course, the quarters 
were more or less excited in the morning, with the 
getting off of the freshmen and Four, but the 
’Varsity hung around as though they wished it 
was their race that was coming, instead of having 
to wait until four o’clock. The minutes dragged 
along, but finally the news came up that the fresh- 
men had won, but that the Four-oar had lost. Well, 
that was some consolation, for the ’Varsity had 
found the freshmen a pretty tough proposition in 
several scraps, and if they had been beaten by 
Harvard it would augur unfavorably. A light 
luncheon followed, and then more counting of the 
minutes. 


*“You know,’’ Brown said to Ryerson, ‘‘I think 
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there ought to be some way of getting amusement 
up here for a day or two, and not keeping a man 
on edge till he’s nearly crazy with nothing to do 
but think.”’ 

‘“‘Why, I didn’t know you even had nerves,’’ 
said Ryerson. 

‘‘Well, I have; so have you, and so has anybody 
who hangs around here like this. Look at old John 
there; he’s seen as many races as you are years 
old, and yet he’s got the jumps; as for Mr. Curtis 
(the graduate adviser) he looks a hundred years 
old this morning.”’ 

**Oh, well, it will soon be over now,’’ said Tom, 
consolingly. ‘‘Straight, how do you feel about it, 
‘Bull?’ Do you think we are going to pull it off?’’ 

“‘Well, I tell you how I figure it out. Now, I’ve 
seen Harvard, and I’ve seen their freshmen, and I 
know from comparison with our freshmen, who 
beat them a little over a length, that it’s going to 
be a pretty close thing. We can beat our fresh- 
men about two lengths in the two miles. Of 
course, we don’t know surely what we could do 
on the four miles. Now, Harvard beats their 
freshmen, as near as we can figure it out, about 
eight or nine seconds on two miles, and that’s 


about two and one-half boat lengths. They can 
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sprint a little faster than we can, I think; but 
we’ve got a lot of power in our boat, and for 
the last two years, you know, they’ve rowed us 
down at the finish. I don’t believe they can row 
this crew down, for I don’t believe there’s a man 
in it that can’t last out anything that the other 
fellows can stand for. Looking over the thing, 
for the last two or three years there have been one 
or two men in our boat every year who were not 
physically as strong as even the weakest man in 
the Harvard boat. Now, this year, I don’t see a 
single man who isn’t better, as far as lasting is 
concerned, than the man opposite him in the Har- 
vard shell. That’s the way I dope it out,’’ he 
said. 

‘Well, it sounds all right,’’ said] Ryerson, ‘‘and 
if it’s true, it means a mighty hard fight.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Bull, ‘‘I wish we were out there 
now lined up for it.”’ 

““We will be in another hour,’’ returned Ryerson. 

But the minutes dragged by at last. And now 
each man had stepped carefully into the shell, 
put his feet into the stretchers, and settled down 
on to his slide. They came slipping along easily, 
paddling down toward the start. Every now and 
then the coxswain called ‘‘’Vast!’’ and they looked 
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down toward the Harvard quarters to see if the 
Harvard crew was under way. Soon they recog- 
nized the red tips of the Harvard blades, as their 
eightcame up. As they approached the west bank, 
they began to hear a solid cheering from the obser- 
vation train. First it was an indistinct roar, then 
came the sharp ‘‘ Brek-e-kek-kex’’ of Yale, and soon 
the long cheer of Harvard. There were the two 
stake-boats waiting for them, and the referee’s 
boat coming around the bend of the channel. The 
great hour had come, and Tom found himself a 
good deal cooler and calmer than he had been for 
days. 

Yale’s course was on the west and Harvard’s 
on the east; and presently both coxswains were 
maneuvering their boats to bring their rudders 
within reach of the men in the flat bottom tubs 
who were going to hold them. Now the referee 
was calling out instructions through a megaphone: 
‘“‘When you get in position, I shall call out, ‘Are 
you ready, Yale?’ and then, ‘Are you ready, Har- 
vard?’ and, being answered in the affirmative by 
both, shall then call once more, ‘Are you ready?’ 
and, hearing no reply, will give you the word ‘Go!’ 
If anything breaks in the first twenty strokes, or if 
there is any other reason for recall, I shall fire the 
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pistol, and also blow continuous blasts on the boat- 
whistle. Do you understand that, Yale?’’ 

And Captain Burgess called ‘‘ Aye, sir!’’ 

“Do you understand it, Harvard?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the captain of the Harvard boat. 

Presently the sterns were both backed up to the 
stake boats, and each was held. Harvard’s boat 
was drifting out into the stream, and Tom heard 
the coxswain give Number Two the order to 
straighten her out. Yale was lying almost mo- 
tionless, but presently began to drift a little, too, 
and the coxswain gave his order, which put the 
long shell in position. Then came the call from 
Referee Meikleham: ‘‘Are you ready, Yale?’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ replied Captain Burgess. 

‘*Are you ready, Harvard?’’ 

““No!”’ 

And now a pause, while Harvard straightened 
the nose of her shell again. 

‘‘Are you ready, Yale?’’ 

Once more, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

And by this time Tom was getting a bit nervous. 

‘‘Are you ready, Harvard?’’ 

““Yes,’’? came this time from the Harvard boat. 

Then quickly, ‘‘Are you ready, both?’’ 

““Go!’? And the two shells shot forward. 
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Tom, who had nerved himself, to be sure, got on 
in the first half dozen strokes without a slip. He 
felt his blade bite the water and grip, and from 
the steady feeling of the shell realized that they 
had a good start. Then began a terrific struggle. 
Yale had, with a slightly smoother start, secured 
about a quarter of a length the lead, and for the 
first half-mile the boats slid along under the west 
bank in exactly the same relative position. Ryer- 
son began to think it was not so hard to remember, 
after all, all the various little points he had been 
told. Each seemed clearly stamped on his brain, 
and he felt that he was in time, that his hands 
were working well, that he was remembering 
each little detail, and that he was getting his legs 
down with a good snap and drive. He began to 
think of a comparison between himself, as he was 
rowing now, and as he had rowed in the race 
against California; and he realized how much 
better he was in every way than at that date. 

All this helped him to keep his mind off Har- 
vard, but he could see out of the corner of his eye 
that the position of the boats was practically un- 
changed. Then they commenced to draw away 
from the west bank. The coxswain was watch- 
ing Harvard closely, as well as his own men, and 
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waiting to answer, should they endeavor to come 
up a little. Otherwise, Yale was content to hold 
the present position. At about the three-quarter 
mile, Harvard suddenly lifted the stroke, and, be- 
fore Yale could answer, had gained pretty much 
all of the quarter-length. 

Yale quickly ‘‘gave them ten,’’ which, although 
it did not get back all the quarter-length, put the 
nose of the Yale shell ahead once more. Tom 
rather enjoyed the brief spurt, and the stroke did 
not come up high enough to bother him, but gave 
him a chance to put in some of his superfluous en- 
ergy. A mile and a half, and still the same posi- 
tion, although both crews now were rowing hard, 
trying to sneak away a lead without raising the 
stroke. Each coxswain realized just what the 
other crew was doing, and how they were doing 
it, and he knew that the boats were going consid- 
erably faster than they were in the first mile, and 
still without appreciable change in position. 

Just before reaching the two-mile mark, Har- 
vard commenced to spurt. Yale promptly an- 
swered, and thestroke put herup. Ryerson felt his 
old love of struggle and competition beat through 
his veins. He lugged away on his oar with tre- 
mendous power, and it was not until he found that 
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he was dipping a great deal too deep, and that the 
boat was rolling and his form disappearing with 
his effort, that he came back to his senses and 
steadied down. Perhaps what brought him to earth 
more than anything else was seeing Brown’s oar 
ride up high, and then go down deep. Now he 
could be sure that Brown was rowing as well as an 
unsteadied boat would admit, and he realized with 
much shame that it was Ryerson, Number Five, 
who had put the boat off her keel. 

Then he steadied down, but those dozen strokes 
had made a big difference in the position of the 
boats, for Harvard was now nearly three-quarters 
of a length ahead. When the Yale boat was once 
more getting on her keel, they were holding Har- 
vard, and thus the boats approached the two and 
one-half mile flag. It had been a killing, hard 
race, for every yard since the latter part of the 
first mile, for both crews had been putting in all 
their power, and each endeavoring to force the 
other, without giving evidence of an apparent 
spurt. 


CHAPTER XXX 


OVER THE LINE 


Now they had entered on the third mile, and any 
reader of these pages who has held the end of a 
sweep in a ’ Varsity Eight, in a four-mile race, 
knows what this means, when it is a hard race and 
the crews are lapped. Ryerson, who, up to the 
point of his foolish effort, had been able to see the 
Harvard boat out of the corner of his eye, realized 
that it had passed out of the line of his vision. 
He knew that Yale was behind. How much he 
could not tell. He knew from the feeling of the 
boat, however, that Yale was going smoothly once 
more, and he realized that he was doing his work 
as it should be done. The shell was riding with 
perfect smoothness. He could see the fine heave 
of Number Six’s back, and he could almost feel the 
drive as the eight knees snapped down on the fin- 
ish. He could see Brown’s oar bite the water on 
the catch, and he felt his own go in in unison. 
He longed to ask where Harvard was, and sudden- 
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ly he saw the two and one-half mile flags slip by 
him, and heard the call of Captain Burgess to give 
them ten. 

Ryerson felt the shell answer to the drive, and 
he heard the coxswain say, ‘‘You’re picking them 
up!’’ and then he could see the rudder of the Har- 
vard boat. They were gaining, but Harvard an- 
swered the spurt and that frail rudder slipped out 
of his sight again. He was angry all through at 
every man in the boat—angry at the coxswain and 
the captain. He wanted to go on giving them ten. 
He knew he cvuld pull harder, and he knew that if 
the rest felt as he did that they would never have 
let that Harvard rudder slip out of sight as they 
had. But he controlled himself. He struggled to 
focus his mind on remembering not to slug, but to 
keep going smoothly. He thought, ‘“There’s a mile 
and a half yet.”’ 

Then came Captain Burgess’s voice, ordering the 
stroke to hit her up a little. Now, he felt, was the 
time, and as the stroke began to quicken he stead- 
ied himself; and just then it seemed to him that a 
great admiration surged in him for that back of 
Number Six’s ahead of him, straight, clean-cut 
and muscular, swaying ever so imperceptibly 
quicker as his stroke went up. He felt as if he 
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had only begun to race. Then, presently, as they 
sped along, he saw the Harvard rudder appear in 
sight once more, and he could hear the Harvard 
coxswain call to his men, ‘“Now! Now! Now!’’ at 
each stroke. In another moment he realized that 
they were almost level, that Harvard had no more 
than a quarter of a length at the most. Then the 
Harvard spurt began to tell, and the two boats 
hung locked as though the boats themselves were 
motionless on a sliding platform. 

Down the course they raced, and then between 
the two boats slid the three-mile stake. Ryerson 
was afraid that stroke would let down. He knew 
they must be rowing up to thirty-six, but he was 
fearful at every stroke that instead of keeping on 
they would begin to let up on the spurt. He felt 
he must call out ‘‘Keep it up!’’ He really felt 
stronger than he had at any period in the race. 
He could not believe that any man in the boat 
would be content to let Harvard get back that lead. 
He felt sure that the very fact that they had been 
able, in the last quarter-mile, to pick up nearly | 
three-quarters of the length indicated that Har- 
vard must have exhausted as much energy as Yale, 
and could now be rowed down. He thought of the 
years that Harvard had won, and a grim determi- 
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nation crept over him that this must be the turn- 
ing-point. 

As he was watching Number Six’s back he 
thought—was it imagination?—that the shoulders 
were drooping forward a little more when the oar 
caught the water; that there was somehow a lack of 
that fine set in the back that he had seen all the way 
down the course. A wave of apprehension came 
over him. Could it be possible that the man ahead 
of him was tired? He watched closely, and soon he 
realized fully that Number Six, while still putting 
in every effort, was certainly a bit tired. Then 
he remembered the canoe race up at Old Harbor, 
and how he had talked to George when they were 
hitting it up in the final spurt. Now the three 
and one-half mile flags went by, with the two boats 
practically dead level. | 

As he came forward on the full reach, he said, in 
a low but penetrating voice, ‘‘Keep it up! Jimmy! 
Fine!’’ and he imagined he could see the back flat- 
ten, and he knew. that Number Six had heard 
him. 

A few more strokes, and he again spoke encour- 
agingly to the man before him. Now he could see 
that they had gained a few feet, for Number Five 


in the Harvard boat was on a diagonal line from 
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him, instead of being opposite stroke. Then he | 
heard the call of the captain vibrating down 
through the boat to ‘‘Give it to them!” and, with 
every fiber in his body tense with excitement and 
strain, he settled to his work. 

Again he saw Number Six drooping a little, and 
encouraged him at every stroke. Hecould see now 
that he was nearly opposite Harvard’s bow and he 
knew that there was not much more than an eighth 
of a mile to go. 

“‘Now,’’ hesaid to Number Six, ‘‘only a bit more. 
Hang on, and we’ve got ’em!’’ 

The cannon had already begun to boom out. 

‘‘Oh, if we can only hold them now,’’ thought 
Ryerson, ‘‘they never can catch us!”’ 

But just as he was feeling this, he could see that 
Harvard boat commence to creep up on them again. 
He felt that he himself must bodily lift the whole 
shell, rather than let them regain that lead. But 
he also remembered fortunately that he must let 
the others do a part of it, or his old habit of losing 
form would be the final blow that would break up 
the Yale boat. Grimly he set his teeth, and urged 
Number Six on. 

Harvard was no longer gaining. Yale had at 


least half a length. And then, for one hundred 
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and fifty yards, those sixteen men fought it out; 
and just as Ryerson realized that poor Number Six 
could hardly get through another stroke, they slid 
across the finish-line, a bare quarter of a length to 
the good. 

The coxswain yelled ‘‘’Vast!’’? and Ryerson saw 
Number Six collapse completely. He reached over 
and threw water on him, and Brown, turning 
around, commenced to do the same. The stroke 
was sagging forward, but still able to sit up over 
his oar; and Ryerson did not know what had be- 
come of the men forward. He saw three men in 
the Harvard boat in the same condition as Number 
Six. 

Then it came over him with a flood of feeling 
that Yale had won at last, and he realized how his 
every thought had been centered on that one thing, 
and what a difference it had made. Whether the 
nose of the Yale shell crossed the line before the 
tip of Harvard’s boat had meant all the world to 
Ryerson. The universe seemed suddenly purpose- 
less andempty. And, for the first time in his life, 
Old Ryerson realized that he was very, very tired. 


THE END (1) 
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Jack Hall at Yale 
Illustrated in Colors, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a story following, but not distinctly a sequel 
_to, Mr. Camp’s successful juvenile, ‘‘ The Substitute.’’ It is 
a story dealing principally with football in college, but includ- 
ing rowing and other sports. Mr. Camp’s idea in this book 
is to give a little more of a picture of college life and the 
relations, friendships, enmities, etc., of the students rather 
than to tell nothing but a football story. In other words, the 
book is more of an attempt at the ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby”’ 
idea than a purely athletic story, although the basis of the 
story, as in ‘‘ The Substitute,’’ is still athletics. 


The Substitute 


Iliustrated in Colors, r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


It describes vividly the efforts of the coaches in ‘‘whip- 
ping’’ the football team of a great university into shape for the 
season’s struggles. The whole story is completely realistic— 
the talks of the coaches to the team; the discussion of points 
and tactics in the game; the details of individual positions ; 
the daily work on the field. 

Who can tell of Yale traditions, Yale ideals, and the 
militant Yale spirit—which the famous author has marshaled 
on a hundred football fields—as well as Walter Camp? 


‘Those interested in the great college game of football will find 
a most fascinating tale in ‘The Substitute,’ of which Walter Camp, the 


well-known coach and authority on the game, is the author.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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BY JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


The Riflemen of the Ohio 
Illustrated in Colors, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The fourth in the series, and the best of this author’s frontier Indian tales. 
In this story Mr. Altsheler has again conducted his now famous band of 
hunters and scouts over ground made historically celebrated by warfare and 
ambuscades in the early days of our pioneer life. The book is full of thrilling 
incidents and episodes, Indian seizure and torture, Indian customs in war and 
peace, and the graphic narration of decisive battles fought along the Ohio, 


The Free Rangers 
Illustrated in Colors, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The exciting journey down the Mississippi to New Orleans of five young 
woodsmen, some of whose adventures were told in ‘‘ The Forest Runners,” 
to interview the Spanish Governor-General. After many struggles with a 
renegade, their old enemy, Braxton Wyatt, and a traitorous Spaniard, Alvarez, 
they accomplish their object and are later largely responsible for the safe 
voyage of a spuply fleet from New Orleans to Kentucky. 


The Forest Runners 
Illustrated in Color, r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


This story deals with the further adventures of the two young woodsmen 
in the history of Kentucky who were the heroes of ‘‘The Young Trailers.” 
The plot describes the efforts of the boys to bring a consignment of powder 
to a settlement threatened by the Indians. The book is full of thrills to appeal 
to every boy who loves a good story. 


The Young Trailers 
Illustrated, r2mo, Ornamental Cloth, ¢1. 50. 


A boys’ story, telling of the first settlers in Kentucky. Their pleasures 
and hardships, their means of protection, methods of obtaining food and 
ammunition are described in a way that makes the reader live with them. 


The life led by the young hero—his fights with Indians and his captivity among 
them—is vividly pictured. 


The Last of the Chiefs 
Illustrated in Colors, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Two white boys join a caravan crossing the plains, After an ambuscade, 
from which they alone escape through the good will of an Indian guide, they 
establish themselves in the Montana hills, and live as trappers. When return- 
ing to civilization to sell their furs they are captured by Indians and witness 
the destruction of the tribes by Custer’s army and his allies. 
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BIOGRAPHIES FOR YOUNG READERS 


Lewis Carroll 


By Bette Moses, author of ‘‘ Louisa May Alcott.’’ 
A rare Portrait of Lewis Carroll as a young man as Frontis- 
piece. Small r2mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This is a very charming biography of the man who wrote ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.” Miss Moses, whose ‘‘ Louisa May Alcott”? proved so 
remarkably sympathetic an account of an interesting woman, has in her 
new book written what is, perhaps, the best and most spontaneous 
account ever published of a man of the most interesting personality and 
genius. There is more here than has ever elsewhere appeared of the 
younger days of Lewis Carroll, while Miss Moses’s imaginative sym- 
pathy has made a most enthusiastic history of the better-known period 
of the career of the author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


Louisa May Alcott 
By Bette Moses. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


This is an admirable story of the childhood and womanhood of the 
celebrated author of ‘‘ Little Women,” told with especial reference to 
girl readers. Miss Moses has excellently caught the beautiful home 
spirit of the Alcotts’s family circle, and this biography is not only charm- 
ingly written but is in every way an authoritative account of the inter- 
esting life of Miss Alcott and the New England scenes in which her days 
were spent. It has been Miss Moses’s desire to give an intimate picture 
of the home life of her heroine, her development of character, and the 
influence upon her of the famous band of New England men and women 
who made Concord and Boston centers of intellectual growth, 


Florence Nightingale 


By Laura E. Ricuarps. Illustrated with a Frontispiece 
Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 1zmo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The life of this wonderful and justly beloved woman, ‘‘The Angel 
of the Crimea,” told by one whose father was in part responsible for 
confirming Miss Nightingale in her determination to devote her life to 
nursing. While the name of Florence Nightingale is a household word, 
the precise nature and scope of her work and the difficulties and dis- 
couragement under which it was accomplished are unknown to many 
children of the present generation. 
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BY WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


Each Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Boy Lincoln. 


This is an absorbing fanciful account of the early days of ‘Abraham Lincoln when 
he was a boy living on the frontier. 


The Fight for the Valley. 
Colored Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
A narrative of the brave defense of Fort Schuyler and the battle of Oriskany. 


The Spy of Yorktown. 
Colored Frontispiece. z 
A story of the Yorktown campaign and Benedict Arnold, 


With the Black Prince. 
A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. 


The absorbing interest of this stirring historical romance will appeal to all young 
readers. 


Success Against Odds; or, How an American Boy Made his 
Way. 


In this spirited and interesting story Mr. Stoddard tells the adventures of a plucky 
boy who fought his own battles and made his way upward from poverty in a Long 
Island seashore town. It is a tale of pluck and self-reliance capitally told, 


The Red Patriot. 
A Story of the American Revolution. 


The Windfall; or, After the Flood. 
Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 


Chris, the Model-Maker. 
A Story of New York. With 6 full-page Illustrations by B. West 
Clinedinst. 


On the Old Frontier. 
With fo full-page Illustrations, 


The Battle of New York. 
With 11 full-page Illustrations and colored Frontispiece, 


Little Smoke. 

A Story of the Sioux Indians, With x2 full-page Illustrations by F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, portraits of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other chiefs, and 72 head and tail 
Pieces representing the various implements and surroundings of Indian life. 
Crowded Out o’ Crofield. 

With 23 Illustrations by C. T. Hill. 

The story of a country boy who fought his way to success in the great metropolis 
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